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LETTERS 
ON THE REVOLUTIONS OF THE GLOBE. 


BY M. ALEX. B. 





La legére couche de vie, qui fleurit @ la surface du globe, ne 
eouvre gue des ruines.—Paris: printed, 1824. 


Tvenslated expressly for the Kaleidoscope from a recent French work. 


LETTER VIII. 
CONTINUATION OF THE MINERAL CRUST. 
te 
We discover, by examining the excavations made in 
our neighbourhood, that the different depositions of fresh 
water are more abundantly accumulated in the places 
where the gross calcarious earth had left valleys, than 
upon its elevated parts ; this partial distribution of them 
naturally tends to render the surface of our soil horizontal. 
Nevertheless, the ancient valleys of the soil of chalk were 


not entirely filled up, especially the deepest; and the sur- 


face of the basin of Paris still presented inequalities, 
which, though not considerable, corresponded in some 
degree with those of the chalk. 

Our soil, however, already began to assume an appear- 
ance something like that which it now wears. When the 
bed of chalk formed the surface of the basin, the hills of 
Montmartre, Sanois, and Montmorency, were not in ex- 
istence, and the land which they cover constituted part of 
an immense valley between the hill of chalk, then situated 
towards the south, at Montrouge, Meudon, &c. and that 
towards the north, at Beaumont-sur- Oise. 

At first the calcarious earth, and then different parts of 
the fresh water formation, mentioned above, gradually 
raised the land at Montmartre, Montmorency, and 
Bagueux, forming in the space between them the valleys 
of La Seine and Montmorency, which were scarcely per- 
ceptible at that time, if we may judge by the traces yet 
remaining of the form of the basin, in that ancient order 
of things. 

The gross calcarious earth is the last formation, which 
indicates a long abode of the ocean upon our country ; and 
the fresh water deposition, of which I have just spoken, 
affords proofs of its most prolonged absence. Since the 
formation of the latter, it appears that the sea has invaded 
our country more frequently, but that its inundations have 
been less durable. : 

The return of the sea upon our continent, after its long 
absence, is first manifested by a very thin but equal bed of 
small bivalvular shells. These productions are soon re- 
placed by two distinct layers of oysters. The lower layer 
is composed of very thick large oysters, some of which 
are at least four inches in length; the upper layer, sepa- 
rated from the former by a bed of whitish marl, is com- 
posed of brown oysters, much smaller and thinner than 
those of the lower layer. 

These two banks are constantly found at the same depth 
in the hills round Paris, however distant they may be from 
each other. M. M. Cuvier and Brongniart declare that 
they have known them to fail only in one instance. 

Besides, it is evident that they must have lived in the 
places where they are found, since they are fastened upon 
one another like those in the sea. Most of them are whole, 





and retain thcir two valves. These oysters are much more 
similar to those now living in our seas, than the oysters 
left by the seas which deposited the gross calcarious earth. 
This circumstance is remarkable, because from it may be 
deduced inferences perfectly agreeing with those derived 
from our knowledge of many other facts. 

These banks of oysters are covered with a very con- 
siderable mass of sand and free-stone, containing neither 
shells nor fossil bodies of any kind ; which, however, can- 
not but be considered as a marine formation. It appears, 
therefore, that a certain space of time must have elapsed, 
during which, the sea no longer supported organized 
beings, or at least that it had lost the power of preserving 
them. 

In the layers of later deposition, shells, more or less 
similar to those of the gross calcarious earth, begin to ap- 
pear. 

These different depositions, particularly the large mass 
of sand, being extended over a soil, already rendered nearly 
level by the great formations of sweet water, caused all its 
remaining inequalities entirely to disappear. This is 
proved by the circumstance, that, in all places from which 
causes of recent occurrence have not removed the mass of 
sand, with part of the lower layers, the sand is constantly 
found at the same depths. 

We must now, Madam, enter upon a part of the sub- 
ject of our investigation replete with difficulty. No ad- 

issibl] ition has yet been made respecting the 
causes that can have formed upon this level surface, the 
numerous deep valleys by which our soil is furrowed. 

Two principal explanations have been successively ap- 
proved. One, proposed by M. Deluc, is founded on the 
supposition that the soil has, in many parts of the world, 
been longitudinally depressed, in consequence of the 
enormous decrease of the substance composing the internal 
mass, occasioned by the numerous volcanic eruptions, 
whose productions form a considerable part of the mineral 
crust. The internal mass being, in this diminished state, 
too small to fill up the vacancy within the earth, the solid 
crust, by which it is surrounded, must in certain places 
have sunk in. Although the changes thus produced, may 
be very inconsiderable compared with the total magnitude 
of the globe, the causes that gave rise to them, may serve 
to account for the existence of the valleys within the basin 
of Paris. Iam the more inclined to adopt this supposi- 
tion, because it affords very good reasons for the formation 
of the primitive mountains and their valleys. In fact, 
the sharp ridges of granite which form their summits, and 
which wear every appearance of having been violently 
broken asunder ; the inclined position of the Jayers de- 
posited upon their sides, and the identity of the soil found 
upon the mountains and in the valleys between them; all 
these circumstances tend to confirm this opinion respect- 
ing the origin of the primitive mountains. 

The soil at the bottom of our valleys does not, however, 
resemble that found upon the surrounding hills, neither 
are the layers deposited upon the sides of the hill, inclined 
towarde the summits. 

Thus, the soil upon the plains of Grenelle and Point. 
du-Jour, and at the bottom of the Seine, at Sevres, is not 
composed of the sand, the gypsum, or even the gross 
calcarious earth found upon the neighbouring heights, 
although the latter, on account of its solidity, cannot be 





supposed to have been swept away by the waters; but it 
consists entirely of a few metres of alluvial soil deposited 
above the chalk. 

What cause, then, can have removed from our valleys 
these thick layers, some of which are also exceedingly 
|hard ? It has been supposed that strong currents of 
, water, of which our rivers are only very inconsiderable 
| remains, have swept them away to the sea. But what 
current of water, what torrent. would be capable of car- 
rying away the enormous masses that must have been dis- 
placed to form our valleys? ‘Those rivers, whose existence 
is admitted, cannot have flowed with sufficient rapidity to 
produce this effect, on account of the extremely gentle 
declivity of their beds. ‘The Seine flows through the most 
inclined of these valleys, and during its greatest inun- 
dations, has not power to displace a stone as large as a 
man’s head. How could these currents of water, which 
were often confined within a very narrow space, have car- 
ried away the lower layers to so great a depth, without 
injuring the soft sandy soil, in many places projecting in 
peaks above the valleys, at very considerable heights ? 
How can it be imagined that no part of this broken soil 
was ever precipitated into the streams of water, so as to 
have produced at least some analogy between the layers 
found upon their beds, and those deposited upon the sur- 
rounding hills? But the alluvial soil of the valleys is so 
far from corresponding in quantity to the mass of matter 
that must have been removed in the course ef their for- 
mation, that their widest parts are often found to contain 
lakes, or collections of water, that would certainly have 
been filled up, if they had been formed in the manner we 
have just been supposing. 

All these objections, alsolutely unanswerable till now, 
prevent us from accounting for the formation of the valleys 
in our neighbourhood, either by the last hypothesis or that 
suggested by M. Deluc. We are, therefore, compelled 
to admit that they were formed in a soil rendered level by 
the last marine depositions, without attempting to explain 
in what manner this was effected. That these valleys were 
excavated by some cause unknown to us, after the soil was 
reduced to a level, is a fact that admits of no doubt; it is 
proved by the rugged outline of their boundaries. The 
different parts of the sandy soil of which they are composed, 
have so little mutual adherence, that it would be absurd 
to suppose them to have been partially deposited upon 
each summit.* 








* The most evident proofs, that the formation of certain 
valleys is posterior to that of the soll in which they are exca- 
vated, are those enormous blocks of stone (usually of granite) 
often found upon the summit of hills, composed of a soil quite 
different from thém in nature. They must, therefore, have 
been rolled from some place more elevated than that upon 
which they are found; and, in fact, when researches are made, 
the rock from which they were detached, never fails to be 
found in the neighbourhood ; but, it often happens, that this 
rock is separated from the hill to which the block has rolled, 
by a deep valley. It is obvious that the valley must have been 
excavated at a period posterior to the full of the stone, which 
could not have roiled across it. 

It may generally be discovered, by inspecting the angles of 
a mass of stone thus displaced, from what distance it has fal- 
len. If it is much worn and rounded at the edges, it may be 
concluded, that it has rolled during a long time; but if it still 
retains sharp points, it can have traversed only a short space. 





The correctness of these inferences has been confirmed by 
observation. 
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The marine formation to which the mass of sand belongs, 


of which we have just been speaking, is not the last pro- | 
| districts, or to such as are known to have lived there. It 


duction upon our soil. A bed of terrain lacustre,* in some 


| present order of things, and the fossil remains contained 


in it, belong to animals or vegetables still living in our 


places very thick, in others exceedingly thin, is placed | incloses, also, works formed by the hand of man, as, for 
almost every where above it, particularly upon the great | instance, the boat, in the form of a canoe, found in the 


elevations. This deposition proves incontestably the exist- 
ence of an immense lake of sweet water, by which it must 
have been deposited. It is often found in the valleys, but 
it is there covered by the alluvial soil. There are no layers 
of this kind upon the summit of Montmartre, or upon 
that of the Butte d*°Orgemont, whether it be that these 
summits did not present a sufficiently broad surface to re- 
ceive sweet water deposition after the retreat of the sea, or 
that the matter collected upon them has since been carried 
away, as they are much lower than those of the neighbour- 
ing hills. 

Should you, Madam, experience some difficulty in sup- 
posing the existence of collections of fresh water, suffi- 
ciently extensive to form depositions 80 considerable, re- 
member that there are now upon the globe lakes of much 
greater magnitude. The North American lakes, Supe- 
rior, Michigan, Huron, &c. have, in some parts, an 
extent nearly equal to the whole length of France, from 
north to south. If their waters had the property of depo- 
siting a solid carth, they would leave beds of fresh water 
formation much more extensive than that mentioned 
above. But neither these lakes, nor our present seas, 
have this property. Since the revolution, which gave to 
our continents their present appearance, nature seems, in 
general, in a state of feebleness and languor, that inca- 
pacitates her from forming new rocks, except in case of 
the existence of certain circumstances, seldom known to 
concur. The fossilisation, therefore, of organized bodies 
is no longer possible, since it consists of the incorporation 
of the solid parts of those bodies with new inorganic p:o- 
auctions, which preserve them in their interior, whilst 
they decompose the other parts. 

The fresh water formation, of which we have just spoken, 
is in general at the surface of our soil; but, in some 
places, it is covered by the alluvion. This name is given 
to the sel that has been transported by water, whether it 
has been held by it in suspension, or merely removed 
from one place to another. 

Some of these soils cannot have been produced siace the 
present order of things was established ; their formation 
is evidently anterior to the cause which produced that 
order. Others, on the contrary, have been formed by 
rivers, and collections of fresh water, still existing upon 
the surface of the earth. 

Of the soils found in the neighbourhood of Paris, we 
may range in the first class, that of the plain of Nanterre 
at Chatou, that of the wood of Boulogne, that of the forest 
of Saint-Germain, and the layers of flint pebbles, depo- 
sited at the bottom of our valleys. None of these can 
have been formed by the Scine, even during its greatest 
inundations. 

In these layers arc found the bones of elephants, oxen, 
elks, &c. already mentioned above, and of which I shall 
presently speak more at large. ‘These remains show, that 
there was no less difference between the organized beings 
of our country at that time, and those existing in the pre- 
sent day, than between the ancient soil, und that now at 
the surface of the earth. 

This ancient alluvial soil is often found in places, 
which, though now forming part of very considerable 
hills, must formerly have been valleys. Such is the re- 
markable deposition found in the forest of Bondy, when 
an excavation was made there for the passage of the canal 
de 'Oureq ; it contained bones of elephants, and large 
trunks of trees. 

The recent alluvial soil, formed by smaller currents of 
water, is, in general, composed of a thinner substance. 
It is observed in places, where it may very well be sup- 
posed to have been deposited since the existence of the 





* Earth formed at the bottom of lakes. 


island of Cygnes, by the workmen who were digging the 
foundations of the bridge des Invalides. 

The dangerous effluvia, which procced from the last- 
mentioned laycrs of alluvion, when they are stirred for the 
first time, may be attributed to the remains of organized 
bodies contained in them, not yet entirely decomposed. 

I hope, Madam, you will forgive the length of this let- 
ter, in which I have confined myself to a necessarily dry 
description of a succession of layers of soil, in consideration 
of the importance attached to an accurate knowledge of 
their different natures. Who could observe with indiffer- 
ence traces so perceptible of the revolutions which our 
country has experienced, and of the numerous generations, 
of whose existence it has been the’ scene? La légére couche 
de vic, qui fleurit a la surface de lu terre, ne convre que des 
ruincs. Beings who lived in the places now inhabited by 
us, trampled carelessly under foot ancient wrecks left by 
the sea, when that sea suddenly returning swallowed them 
up in its abysses. We are placed in the same circum- 
stances; have we not, therefore, reason to dread the same 
fate? Can wretched man, the creature of yesterday, for a 
moment forget to tremble upon that globe, ever ready to 
destroy him, of which he dares to call himself the master ? 
Whence arises his security? Does he found it upon the 
history of a few generations of beings of his own species, 
who have existed upon it, in the midst of disasters, during 
fifty or sixty centuries? Does he confide in the feeble 
banks, raised at the expense of much toil, to confine within 
certain bounds, the insignificant streams of water which he 
calls great rivers? Does he trust in the small hillocks of 
earth, wherewith, during a short space of time, he prevents 
the sea from encroaching upon the small speck of land 
which he inhabits? Why does he not fear, that, in the 
midst of his pride, a slight concussion should restore to the 
ocean the portion of the earth, temporarily abandoned by 
it to his use, and that a part of its waters should swallow 











up his great cities, his powerful monarchies, bis vast states, 
and efface even the remembrance of the monuments in 
which his vanity exults ? 


Ehe Traveller. 











NARRATIVE OF AN EXCURSION ‘TO LOCIT LOMOND. 
—— 

¢(% We hope we shall not offend our Scotch tourist, .by 
observing that his journal, which we here present to our 
readers, is written in a very careless manner; and that he 
has by no means made the most of his subject. Our reason 
for giving it a place at all in our columng, is the impres- 
sion that the author is a very young man, and may mend 
in time, with alittle encouragement. At present he dwells 
too much upon trifies and commonplace incidents, which 
detract materially from the effect. which ought to be pro- 
duced by sublime and romantic scencry. 

The journal, however, may gratify some of our readers, 
to whom it may recal pleasing reminiscences; and we 
therefore venture to publish it, ** with all its imperfections 
on its head.” — 

CHAPTER FIRST. 

Tuesday, the 3d day of June, 1800, about nine o’clock 
in the evening, we set off from Newhall,® and rowed gently 
down the Clyde, for the Broomielaw, intending to leave our 
barge there for that night, so that we might proceed thence, 
without loss of time, early next morning, being well aware 
of the difficulty in passing over the rubbish of Dr. P—’s 
ill-fated bridge,+ where, indeed, we experienced a good 





® A short distance below Rutherglin Bridge. 


deal of trouble, being obliged to jump out, into the water, 
and lift our barge over the stones. While we were thus 
busy, a man from the bank, all in a moment, plunged 
headlong into the river, and advanced towards us. We 
could not conceive what he meant, till, on coming up to us, 
he offered his service, which we accepted, and by which 
we were much benefited. From this place, after some 
hard work, we got clear off, and soon reached the Broo- 
miclaw Bridge, under which we passed with much less in- 
convenience than we expected. Having now arrived at the 
place intended, we moored the vessel, after carrying some 
ballast on board, and placed a man in her to guard our 
stores, &c. till next morning: nor did we forget to give 
him, and the other who so much assisted us, a glass of 
aqua vile, to cheer their spirits. 
CHAPTER SECOND. 

Wednesday, June 4, early in the morning, we met at 
Broomielaw, and put all things in order for sea—adjusted 
the rigging, unloosed the sails, &c. and mounted two swi- 


vels and two brass cannons. Thus equipped, we weighed — 


anchor, and set sail about half past four o’clock a.m.—wind 
north-east, extremely faint—weather fine. Passing along 
we kept a look-out for birds on the shore, to shoot at. 
They appeared, however, to be either very scarce or cun- 
ning; for we could not see one within gun-shot. The 
wind getting more steady, we glided away under easy sail. 
Here we observed a solitary crow upon the beach, in search 
of her morning food, which D. A. instantly shot. We 
run in shore and took her up. Not long after this we got 
aground ; but were soon off again. The wind now rising 
stronger, Our progress was gradually quickened, which 
made us promise to ourselves a speedy passage. We had 
the misfortune to run once more aground at this time, 
owing to the narrowness of the river, and not knowing the 
exact track to keep: however, after some exertion we 
cleared ourselves; and, passing a gaubert soon after (bound 
for Broomielaw, but then waiting a fair wind) we fired a 
gun, which brought a man upon deck, of whom we in- 
quired the conrse we should steer, which he pointed out 
pretty distinctly, telling us to keep south and north of 
such and such buoys upon the river, by attending to which 
directions we kept clear from any farther hindrance. 
Having now a steady breeze, we scudded rapidly along; 
and in passing by Dunglass we fired our guns. Here we 
congratulated each other on having such good weather and 
favourable wind at our first setting out. 

Now, as we were fast approaching Dumbarton, we put 
all things in order for saluting the castle, loading our guns 
double, and ramming them well, that they might give a 
loud report : we also hoisted a flag at each topmast-head, 
and spread/all sails to the wind, in order to make the 
grandest apnearance possible. As soon as we had made 
opposite to the south side of the castle, keeping pretty nigh 
it,!we clapped matches to our guns, and gave it two thunder- 
ing broadsides in an instant, which, we could easily per- 
ceive, considerably astonished the garrison. We had reason 
to expect a gun, at least, in return; but they, thinking it 
perhaps more honour paid us, hoisted a flag of friendship. 
We then endeavoured to weather round the west end of 
the castle, to gain the entrance of the water Ieven (for 
here that purc, unsullied stream loses itself in the river 
Clyde) but the wind so much failed us, owing to the great 
height and width of that truly formidable natural fortress, 
that we were quite becalmed, and were obliged to have re- 
course to our oars to pull round. Wealso saluted this side 
of the castle with a few guns. The wind having now more 
influence upon our sails, we were gently wafted up to 
Dumbarton harbour ; where, after firing a gun or two, we 
put in. , 

It was now about eight o’clock in the morning; and, 
fortunately, high, or about high-water, which not a little 
accelerated our progress up the river. Here we took on 








+ Avery fine stone bridge, which was built at the foot of 
Salt Market-street, across the Clyde. When it was just | 
finished, a spate, or swelling of the river, carried it entirely | 


away. It was called Dr. P—'s bridge, from the fact that the 
late Dr. Porteus spent a considerable time, every day, in 
looking after it whilst building, 
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board a pilot, to guide us up to Loch Lomond, as the na- 
vigation of the water Leven is, in many places, shallow 
and uneven ; and two of our party went up to the town of 
Dumbarton, to purchase some few necessaries. Being all 
again shipped, we loosed from the harbour, and rowed for- 
ward, toward Dumbarton Bridge, through which we in- 
tended to pass, betore we hoisted sail, doubting that we 
should be under the necessity to unship our masts in 
effecting it. However, we made the attempt, aed were 
fortunate enough to get clear through. The wind now 
veering about to the south-east, blowing light breezes, we 
were again induced to spread our canvas, which carried us 
swiftly along. And here we felt much pleasure in ads 
miring the variegated landscape and rural scenery, which 
the banks of this beautiful river and the eurrbunding 
country every where presented to our view. The stream, 
against which we had to stem, now grew excecdingly 
strict, and took such long, round-about windings, that we 
found it impossible, either with sails or oars, to procec 
farther. Our only resource, then, was, to go on shore, 
and, by means of a long rope, pull the boat up ourselves, 
a considerable distance, to a nlace where our pilot suid he 
would get a horse, that would drag us on to Loch Lomond. 
This agreed upon, all of us went on shore, except D. A. 
it being necessary he should stay on board to steer; and, 
each of us catching hold of ihe rope, we commenced a toil, 
of which, by the end, we were all heartily tired. 

Having, at last, arrived at the place where our pilot was 
to find a horse, we despatched him for that purpose; but, 
after every search he could make, returned without one, 
saying that they had all gone up the river, with vessels, 
that morning, and would not be back before it was late 
in the evening. This information rather disconcerted us; 
but we determined to proceed, not choosing to wait the 
return of the horses, and also in the hopes of meeting 
them. 

It being now ncarly mid-day, it was extremely hot; 
and the stream, the farther we proceed, increaced in powe: 
and rapidity, so that our progress was but slow, and we 
ourselves much fatigued. Being unable to go on without 
some little refreshment, we pulled the boat to the shore; 
and, seating ourselves upon the bank of the river, soon 
dispelled our-lassitude, with a bumper of giog. Thus re- 
cruited, we again set to work with renewed vigour, aud 
D. A. changed places with A. A. jun. who went to stee:. 
Having now pulled in this manner for several miles, we 
no doubt longed for the end of our labours; and we were 
yet some miles distant from the place of destination, which 
prospect disheartened us a good deul: but, on the other 
hand, when we considered the necessity of it, and also the 
advantage of being up early at the Loch, with all the 
pleasures that there awaited us, thcse considerations far 
counterbalanced all other objections, and determined vs 
not to desert until we had completely effected it. 

We now reached a place called Bonhill, where we once 
more thought of inquiting for a horse; the answer was 
that they expected, every minute, the return of the ho:ser 
that went up in the morning, they being then duc. So were- 
solved to wait that event; and, in order to quicken thcit 
pace, we sent off our pilot to meet them. 

In the mean time we were not idle. Having hauled the 
boat close inshore, we cast anchor, and kept loading and 
firing our guns incessantly, making ell che neighbouiing 
hills to resound: even the natives seemed astonished, and 
gathered round us in vast numbers. 

About an hour had elapsed when our pilot returned 
with the satisfactory intelligence that a horse was at hand, 
and at our service. Assoon as he was yoked we re-em- 
barked ; and, after firing a farewell gun, proceeded on 
our journey. Not having broken our fast since we cet 
off in the morning, we now began to fecl hungry; how- 
ever, we agreed to wait until we reached the Loch, when 
we meant to have a hearty carousal. . 

It was extremely pleasant sailing up the river, every 
thing appeared so enchantingly beautiful: we already 
thought all our trouble repaid. At length Loch Lomond 





opened td our view; mountains above mountains appeared 
innumerable, and we could not help again congratulating 
one another upon our nigh approach to this grand object 
of our voyage. Having no farther occasion either for 
pilot or horse, we here dismissed them, after paying for 
them handsomely. 

The wind blowing fresh from E.N.E. which was pretty 
favourable for us, we hoisted sails, and entered the Lech 
in triumph, welcoming ourselves with several guns. It 
was now about hali-past two o’clock p.m. and the weather 
and wind seeming to favour us, we thought it high time 
for breokfast. Our appetites by this time were well whetted, 
and, without the aid of much pressing, we fell to, and 
made a hearty meal—serving both for breakfast and din- 
ner. Our fare was good bacon, ham, cheese, loat bread, 
&c. with plenty of grog—-the provision of Mr. D. A. to 
whose foresight in storing we were all indebted. 

We were, in the mean time, making great way: the 
wind blew strong; the water was surgy; now end then 


‘we shipped small seas. 


Inchmunain, the first and largest island upon the Loch, 
now appeared in sights; we bore straight for it, and as we 
same nigh fired several guns. We observed some people 
upon the island, who appeared to be strangers, like our- 
selves; also a boat close in shore, which we supposed to 
be theirs: immediately we run in and made fast our barge, 
and taking a musket with us, we all went on shore, and 
strayed up and down almost an hour—saw some deer, but 
no game ts shoot at ; and having satistied our curiosity for 
the preseut, we again went on board, weighed anchor, and 
procceded forward, firing a tew guns as we cleaied the 
island. 

We were now bound for Luss, intending to spend the 
night there; but the wind still favouring more and more, 
we resolved to bear direct sor Rowerdennan, which lies 
cottsiderably tarther up. On cur way, we stopped at save- 
ral islands, and spent some little time on each; at length, 
about six o’clock we arrived at this place. It is situated 
exactly athe bottom oj Ben Lomond. There isa tolerable 
good inn here, to which we repuired on landing, anu ve- 
spoke beds ior that night, and ordered supper to be ready 
for us by nine o’clock. During the intervening time we 
retu:aed tothe bout, took out our ae and pre- 
pared a lerve line, which we set across the Loch, extend- 
Ing preity fur into it; we al.o dismounted our guns, and 
ce. tried them to the inn with us. 

The sun began now to sink low in the west, and the 
night to wear on anace, when we, a good deal fatigued, 
retired to our lougings. Not finding a ie in the room 
where we were to sup, we gave orders to have one imme- 
Giately. A pcat one was soon kindled up; we all sat 
round, end enjoye:. it very much. 

In the mean time the supper spores were going for- 
ward, and as soon as all the dishes were placed, we set 
ourselves so ielly aruvad the table, and banishing cere- 
mony ont of doors, partock of a comfortable meal. A 
bowl of good wa: m tod’y crowned the night, over which 
we forgot not to drink our friends’ health at ome, and 
this being the birth-day oi our Lord and Sovereign ihe 
King, to his long life and prosperity. 

Having tini-hed a second bowl-tul, we retired to bed, 
in the hone of much pleucure awaiting us next day, and 
slept soundly. * 

(To be ceniinud.j 


Chit Chat. 


Kemble, ia the zenith of his fame, played Hamlet at 
Newcastle, when Bensley, who was the leading actor of 
that company, had the honour to be cast the Ghost. Kem- 
ble’s high popularity made him, of course, a vast bugbear 
in a country theatre; and Bensley was much annoycd at 
having to second the greatness of such an artist. Avcord- 
ingly, he stucied the part of the Ghost, having got but 
short notice, in great tribulation, almost up to the hour of 
performance; amazingly tormented by an apprehension 
that the effair would, in some way or othe, inivre his 
reputation. When the time cume ‘or dressing, Ben ley's 
fears were not aba‘ed. He put on the Ghosi’s leather 
armour, which fitted him horribly; swearing by tu-ns at the 

















Ghost, the armour, and the manager; and all the while, | 


at intervals, ating fragments from his part, as to his 


accuracy even in the text of which he was hy no means 
entirely satisfied. At length the curtain rang up, and it 


occurred to Bensley that a moderate draught, taken in 
time, might give him firmness; and thereupon—still re- 
peating his part at intervals—he summoned the call-boy 
to his aid. ** Boy,’’ (calling) ‘* Mark me !”* (repeating) 
** If evet thou didst thy dear father love,” (this was out of 
the character.) ‘* I am not in the habit of taking strong 
liquors on nights when I perform ; but prithee go to the 
public-house ct next door, and get me a glass of brandy 
and water.” When the brandy and water came, the first 
svene of the play being going on all this while, Bensley, 
who had still the book in his hand, studying, drank it off 
ata singledraught; vut, as he set the empty glass down, 
to his surprise, and rather indignation, he perceived a 
strong red sediment lying at the bottom of it. Bensley 
was not a man to be trifled with. He immediately sent 
the glass back to ** The Crown,” fiom whence it came ¢ 
desiring moreover to know, what the landlord meant by 
ofiering him so filthy a potation. Within the next minute 
he was called to go upon the stage; and, still grumbling 
about the licuor and the character, he walked down stairs, 
and made his entry as the buried Majesty of Denmark ; 
but no sooner had John Kemble, with ** Angels and Mi- 
nisters of grace defend us!” started on one side, than his 
eye caught the ee | of ** The Crown” in the wings 
on the other, wringing her hands, and throwing her per- 
son into all dreadful distortions, and calling on him for 
Heaven's sake to come off. Bensley made up his mind, 
that the woman, as well as all the rest of the world—was 
frantic $ and went on with his part as well as he could, it 
being in that scene only dumb show ¢ veckoning and sifn- 
ing to Hamlet very solemnly wi:h his tramcheon § and 


wns so vociferous as to be heard almost at the back of 
the gallery. At length the time v7 e iit came—'* What 
the devil, madam, is the matter with you?” ** The matter ! 
Oh, Mr. Bensley! Oh! forgive me—on my knees— 
miserable sinner that I am!” ** Why, what ip the name 
of the fiend ails the woman? get up.” ‘* The glass—the 
brandy and water—the glass—red arsenic—Oh, Sir, you 
are poisoned!” ** Poisoned!” ** Oh, yes—-Oh, forgive 
me! My eldest daughter set the glass, on the shelf, with 
red arsenic tor the rats Sener it in the dusk—there 
was no candle—Oh! on my ‘knees!’ As the written 
part dropped from Bensley’s hand, the scene had shifted, 
and Mr. Kemble added himself to the party. ** Come, 
Bensley, the stage is waiting.”"—** sir, I can’t help that: 
I’m poisoned.” ** Oh, | d! No the people, 
my dear Sir, are bfssing in the pit.” ** Sir, [--what can 
I do?—tS tell Fey I'm poisoned~I’m in the agonies of 
death!’ ** Well, but, mv dear Mr. Bensley, if you are 
poisoned, you can play this ore scene. What are we to 
do?” And, in the end, Mr. Kemble, who did not know 
well what it all meant, absolutely hurried Bensley on the 
sage, and they begun the scene together, Bensley playing 
the Ghost, under the full conviction that, in five minutes, 
he should be a ghost in earnest. The play, under these 
auspicious circumstances, proceeds— 

Ham.—** Whither wilt thou lead me? Speak, I'll go 
no farther !” 

Giost.—** Mark me!"—(Aside—I believe I shan't be 
able to go much farther.) 

Hawm.-=** Alas, poor yhost !”” 

Ghost.—** T am thy father’s spirit.’"—(AsideOh, that 
cursed biandy and water !) 

Ham.—** Oh, Heaven !”’ 

Ghost.‘ Murder most foul as in the best it is; but 
this”—(Aside-Oh, Lord! I feel it coming.)—Aloud— 
**most strane, foul, and unnatural.” 

HTam.—** Haste, let me know it.” 

Ghost.—** Sleeping within mine orchard,”—(Aside— 
Ob, that cursed public-inouse !)—(Aloud—** my custom 
always in the afternoon”—** with juice of cursed hebenon. 
(Aside-Red arsenic !)-—Aloud—** The leperous distil» 
ment.”—(Asiie—Meant for the rats.) 

Ham.—** Oh, all you host of Heaven! Oh, Earth.’ 

Ghost.—(Aside)——I'm dying. 

Ham.—(Aside)—Stay a littleyou’ll descend directly. 

Ghost. —(Aside)—I can't go on. 

Ham.—(Aside)—Then you had better go off—I'll apos 


logize. 

Are, Kemble then comes forward, and tells the house 
that Mr. Bensley is suddenly indis .» In the mean 
time a surgeon has been sent for, who examines the poi- 
sonous glass, and declares that whatever it contains, ee is 
innocent of arsenic. In the end the call-boy ig again pro- 
duced, when it turns out that the nt vessel was not 
the landJady’s of the Crown at all; but that the messens 
| ger had himself carried a glass for the brandy and water 
with him from the theatre, and had, moreover, acciden- 

— taken that which contained the rose pink, mixed to 
| ma e ** blood” for the murderers in the ensuing panto- 
'mime—From Mr. Matthews’s New Bntertainment. 








looking-cannon-balls the other way at the landlady, who - 
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Poetry. 





SICKNESS. 
-— a - 

Who art thou that with fever'd cheek, and eye 
Languid and dim, that loathes the glare of day, 
And, weeping, turns its wearied gaze away 

From that bright spectacle the gorgeous sky, 

The rather loving sad the murky hour 
Of night's still reign, when all without is drear 
As the dark scene within, and pity’s tear 

Falls to embulm the pale and prostrate flower ! 


Disease thy name: achastening angel thou, 
Sent by a hand of mercy from above ; 
And though are thine the wrinkles on the brow 
Time yet had spared; yet, minister of love! 
If thine to win from earth, and fit for heaven, 
Be stili to me thy varied sorrows given ! 
Liverpool. Ga. 





PARODY ON HAMLET’S SOLILOQUY. 





[FROM A COTEMPORARY JOURNAL. } 

Rail-roads, or no rail-roads, that is the question— 
Whether ‘tis better that the pocket suffer 

The cheats and charges of outrageous coachmen, 

Or to subscribe for locomotive engines; 

And, by opposing,end them? Togo—to fly— 

By steam; and thus to supersede 

Cana) boats, and the thousand impositions 

That boatinen play us:—'tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To go—to fly— 

‘To fiy—perchance to burst—aye, there's the rub! 

For if the boiler burst, what hurts may eome, 

When we have been blown up into the air, 

Must give us pause. There's the respect, 

That makes the grand trunk shares regain their price. 
Vet who would bear the frauds of navigation, 
Diluted spirits, and much -damaged goods, 

The bore of turnpike-gates, the mail’s delay, 

The insvlence of coachee, and the fees 

That the fat guard of the unwary takes, 

When we ourselves might their quietus make, 

By steam and rail-ways?) Who'd mount sta; e-coaches, 
To creep and sweat over M‘Adam’s ways? 

But that the dread of spoiling in appearance 
The follage-covered country, whose green sward 
The traveller adinires—puzzies us all, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? 
Feb. 10, 1825. LICHFELDICUS. 





THE MANCHESTER GRAND SHIP CANAL. 
[ T'une—Dow, wow, wow !) 
— 
Oh! this is the age for most wonderful improvements, 
Iu rail-ways, inclining planes, and other such new move- 


ments 5 
But none that we have heard cf is so likely, after all, Sirs, 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 




















Should gales of wind too fiercely blow, to urge her on 
her way, Sirs, 
(As wind and tide for no one waits, and will for no one 
stay, Sirs,) 
A ship might then o’ershoot our port, and tarry not when 
there, Sirs, 
But bolt into a boat canal, and ge the L—d knows where, 
Sirs, Chorus. 


Then to prevent ships, brigs, or boats, from going far 
astray, Sirs, 
We'll have gas-lamps and finger-posts to guide them all 
the way, Sirs; 
These may the mariner perplex, and place in tribulation, 
But then he can from a gas-light take ser ~ogaaeae 
chorus. 


In brag 3 we, Sirs, our Graving-dock will make, 
In case a ship, in coming up, some sad mishap should 


take; 
The Infirmary there is close at hand, and doctors wond’rous 


clever, 
Will heal her broken back or ribs, and make her good as 
ever. Chorus. 


The Bridgewater a boarding-house for captains we'll pre- 





pare, Sirs, f 
The Swan, the Star, the Albion, will also have their share, 
Sirs ; 
Then jolly tars, in our grog-shops, with spinning jennies 


gay, Sirs, 
With fiddling it and footing it, will pass their nights away, 
Sirs. 


Bow, wow, wow! &c. 


Manchester. MUM. 








HEADS AND TAILS. 
-_———_ 

A prisoner was, last week, lately at Lancaster Assizes, 
by a flaw in the indictment, in which the monosyllable by 
was accidentally omitted. Immediately after this circum- 
stance, a stranger in court asked another who was detained 
by asuhpena, why some of the lawyers wore three tails? 
when he gave the following explanation. 

The Tails to Lawyers’ Heads appended, 

Are emblems of their trade intended ; 

For Law’s a game at ** Heads and Tails,” 

Where chance will often turn the scales. 
Lancaster. UN DETENU. 








THAT AND CO. 

The following whimsical lines are now passing through 
allthe papers. It may not be generally known, but it is 
a fact, that EIGHT THATS may be written or spoken in 
uninterrupted succession, without any violation of sense or 
grammar. We have a notion that this discovery origina- 
ted with a young lady of our acquaintance, who is an ex- 
cellent grammarian, and who, in the old series of the 
Kaleidoscope, published Nov. 17, 1818, furnished us with 
a grammatical analysis or parsing of the sentence. We 
shall probably revive the article to which we allude in an 
early number of the Kaleidoscope. In the mean time, we 
present our readers with a metrical version of seven thats. 

GRAMMATICAL TAUTOLOGY. 
I'll prove the word that I have made my theme 
1s that that may be doubled without blame, 
And that that hat, thus trebled, I may use, 
And that that that that critics may abuse 
May be correct. Farther—the dons to bother— 
Five thats may closely follow one another ! 
For be it known that we may safely write 
Or say, that that éhat that that man writ was right; 
Nay, e’en, that that that that tat that has follow'd 
Through six repeats, the grammar’s rule has hallew'd; 








Te come in competition with our wondertul canal, Sirs. 
Bow, wow, wow! Tol de riddle, Bow, wow, wow ! 

Up this canal our ships shall sail, and we will have another, \ 

A west wind to blow up the one, an east one down the | 
other ; | 


Klse beating up, with wind a-head, a ship might chance and admirers of Italian literature, in this town and neigh- 
| bourhood, have had an unsual gratification from the lec- 
And thus regret ¢’er entering on such inlandish ways, Sirs. | ures of Signor Panizzi, delivered at the Liverpool Royal 

Chorus. | Institution, which have been attended by a numerous and 


miss stays, Sirs, 


And that that that (that that that that began) 
Repeated seven times is right !—Deny’t who can. 





LECTURES ON ITALIAN LITERATURE.-The friends 


most respectable audience of ladies and gentlemen, and 
have given universal satisfaction. The subject of these 
lectures is the rise and progress of Italian poetry, from its 
origin to the time of Tasso, to the consideration of whose 
writings, and particularly his Gierusalemme Liberata, the 
principal portion of them is directed. ‘The course consists 
only of six lectures, of which four have been delivered. 
In the first, Mr. Panizzi endeavoured to show that the 
Italian language was not, as is generally conceived, a cor- 
ruption of the Latin, but might be traced as a distinct idiom 
to the times of the ancients, and had obtained the ascen- 
dancy as the Latin had declined. His description of their 
early writers, and particularly of Dante and Petrarca, and 
the comparison which he instituted between these great 
men, was highly impressive and sublime. Nor was his 
comparison of Ariosto and Tasso, in his subsequent lec- 
ture, less interesting. But the most important part of his 
labour is an extensive and accurate critique on the Gie- 
rusalemme, in which he has entered into the subject of 
that favourite poem, the manner in which the author has 
treated it, its accordance with history, the character of its 
heroes both Saracen and Christian, and a review of tbe 
opinions of the principal commentators and critics con. 
cerning it. These discourses Mr. Panizzi delivers extem- 
pore, with all the accuracy of a written composition, and 
all the spirit of an Jmprovisatore; and we have only to 
regret, that compositions which, from their correct and 
and delicate style, and happy illustration of the subject, 
confer such credit on the ikea, are doomed to puss 
away with the occasion that gave rise to them, and that 
due precautions have not been taken to give them a more 
permanent existence. 





soaieeaeiapeeeianes al 
—_—— 


A CHALLENGE TO DRAUGHT PLAYERS. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—If you are acquainted with any first-rate player 
at draughts, I shall be glad to meet him, to have a trial 
of skill with him ; and for this purpose, I inclose you my 
address.® Yours, &c. AN AMATEDR. 











® The address of our correspondent is at the service of any 
respectable inquirer. 











AJ 
ASSIFICATION OF A CHILD. 
—<= + 
TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—-Passing down Ormond-street on Saturday last, T 
observed a number of persons assembled round the car« 
riage of one of those itinerant barterers who perambulate 
our streets, crying ‘* Here’s yer toffe for bits o’ brass, 
broken glass,” &c.; and on coming nearer the concourse, 
I observed two old dames standing, one on each side of 
the donkey, by which the vehicle was drawn, and in the 
very act of assifving a young child. The child, I was 
informed, was afflicted with the hooping cough ; and assi- 
Jication (I know not what else to call it) isa Cambrian cure 
for that complaint. The health-restoring ceremony was 
performed as follows:—One woman stood with the little 
innocent in her arms, and putting it under the ass’s belly, 
delivered it to the other woman, and she banded it over 
the ass’s back to the first woman again. In this man- 
ner the child was first put round the ass three times; and 
to make the cure certain and complete, a little hair was 
cut from the ass’s shoulder, and deposited in the child’s 
shoes. What medicinal virtue emanated from poor donkev, 
or whether the ceremony will prove more salubrious to the 
infant or the ass, I am not scientific enough to determine ; 
but as the case was quite novel to me, I have taken the 
liberty of stating it to you, 
PRO BONO PUBLICO. 

Liverpool, March 7, 1825. 














The Olympic Circus closes for the season on Friday 
evening next, with Mr. Goore’s benefit, who, on that 
evening, brings forward a new splendid horse piece, and 
also introduces, for the first time, to a Liverpool audience, 
that astonishing character Monsieur Decour, from the 
Continent. We have no doubt but Mr. G. will be, as 
usual, handsomely remunerated, for the spirited manner 
in which he secks to produce novelty to his friends on these 





occasions.— See adv. 
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Lo cal Letter Bor. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 22, 1825. 
FIRES. 








—>_—— 
TO. THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Having perused the paragraph in the Mercury of 
the 11th instant, relative to the speedy suppression of fires, 
and having noticed some little inaccuracy, I trust I may be 
allowed to offer a few remarks thereon. In the first place, I 
beg leave to state, that there is little reason to complain of 
delay with respect to the arrival of engines; their application 
depends upon the supply of water. You very justly remark, 
that the rapidity of the progress of fires might often be ar- 
rested by the timely application of a few buckets of water, 
but say that water is not attainable in sufficient quantities on 
the immediate spot. Now, I contend that there is scarcely a 
dwelling, and but few counting-houses or offices, which have 
not at hand water sufficient to fill a few buckets or if it 
should happen otherwise, nd doubt the immediate neighbour- 
hood would, in most cases, supply 't and if the fire is by 
these means extinguished, there can be no need of any great 
quantity. Besides, were buckets generally kept, an engine 
might be supplied with water until the Water-works’ supplies 
were had. I do not suppose it necessary that the buckets 
should be kept filled though where it is convenient to have 
them so, there could not be any objection to it; but for such 
purpose, some other description of buckets would be required; 
‘wooden ones, for instance. Those of tin, well painted, would 
be an excellent substitute for leathern ones for private use; 
but they must be kept dry when not.in use, otherwise they 
would perish from rust,—whilst, on the other hand, the 
wooden ones should be kept damp; however, upon the whole, 
the leathern ones are to be preferred, when the cost is not an 
object. 

With respect to any gentlemen canvassing the town, it 
must, I conceive, be a mistake. I apprehend no such insult 
upon the good sense of the inhabitants of this town is offered. 

If after such a very striking instance of the utility of 
buckets has been published (and it is not a solitary one) any 
man can, from so paltry a consideration as that of keeping a 
few shillings in his pocket, neglect so easy a precaution, let 
him have the enjoyment of it. Some people argue against 
their providing buckets, that they live on the spot, and are 
very careful with respect to fire; but I would ask them, if 
they are fully confident of their neighbours having the like 
care with themselves? Others object, that as they do not 
reside upon the premises, buckets would not.be of use to 
them; that in case of a fire breaking out, their place would 
be burnt down before they could get to it; or their buckets 
would be so locked up, that they could not get at them. But 
I would ask, whether in case of an alarm of fire in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Exchange or the Goree, or any other, the 
occupants of the several offices would not be apprized of it, as 
well as their clerks, porters, é&c. and hasten to the site, when 
perhaps it would be discovered it was not theirs, but some 
contiguous building that was in flames; and would it not, in 
such a case, afford some satisfaction to know that they were 
prepared to check any fire that might reach them? Or would 
it not be pleasing to have it in their power te render assist- 
ance to any neighbour, to whom the loan of a few buckets 
might be of inconceivable advantage? 

If you can spare a corner for these observutions, by so deing 
you will oblige w. Y. Z. 

Note.—The above reminds us of an anecdote of a Liverpool 
man long since di » who was of very slovenly habitajin 
his dress. It is said, that a person of his acquaintance 
once telling him of it, was answered that it was of no conse- 
quence, for every body knew him here. At another time, 


he was accosted from home on the subject, when his answer 
was, that nubody knew him there. 








PAWNBROKING ASSOCIATIONS. 
a ’ 


Sin,—Having observed in the Mercury, some weeks since, | 
an article from your pen, condemnatory of some Joint Stock 
Pawnbroking Association now in agitation, or established, I 
conceive it may not be uninteresting to you to know that an 
imstitution of the kind existed in this country once before, 





and to be apprized of the manner in which it was conducted. 
My source of information is Green’s poem on the Spleen, 
from which I send you, together with the explanatory mar- 
ginal note, an extract of the passage referring to the —— 


*¢ Since disappointment galls within, 
And subjugates the soul to spleen, 
Most schemes, as money snares, I hate, 
And bite not at projector's bait. 
Sufficient wrecks appear each day, 

And yet fresh fools are cast away: 

Ere well the bubbled can turn round, 
Their painted vessel runs eground; 

Or in deep seas it oversets, 

By a fierce hurricane of debts; 

Or helm-directers, in one trip, 

Freight first embezzled, sink the ship. 
*Such was of late a corporation, 

The brazen serpent of the nation, 
Which, when hard accidents distressed, 
The poor must look at to be blest; 
And thence expect, with paper sealed 
By fraud and usury, to be healed.” 

“The Charitable Corpotation, instituted for the relief of 
the industrious poor, by assisting them with small sums 
upon pledges, &t legal interest. By the villany of those who 
had the management of this scheme, the proprietors were 
defrauded of very considerable sums of money. In 1732, the 
conduct cf the directors of this body became the subject of a 
parliamentary inquiry, and some of them who were mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, were expelled for their con- 
cern in this iniquitous transaction.” 

















REV. R. PHILIP. 


—>,- 

It is with much regret we have to inform our readers 
that the Rev. R. Philip, present minister of the Indepen 
dent Chapel, Renshaw-street, intends to withdraw himself 
to the chapel connected with the academy at Hoxton. The 
loss of such a valuable minister will be deeply felt by his 
congregation here: his unremitting endeavours to promote 
their welfare, his superior abilities as a gospel minister, 
and his long residence in this town, will tend to increase 
the painful reflection which a separation will naturally oc- 
casion. But if a separation, however painful it may be, is 
to take place, we are confident that, if required, the Rev. 
Gentleman could give sufficient reasons for discontinuing 
his gospel labours in this part. It will give us great satis- 
faction to hear that the trustees, in electing another minis- 
ter, will fix upon one who is likely to be an acquisition to 
the chapel, an ornament to his profession, and a firm sup- 
porter of Christianity. 

Great George-street, March 16, 1825. 








THE HUMBLE PETITION OF WHEAT, BAR. 
LEY, OATS, &c. 
Showeth, 

That whilst others of his Majesty’s subjects, not more 
worthy of protection than themselves, are favoured with 
privileges which they are debarred from, your petitioners 
are exposed to various hardships. 

That their neighbours Rum, Brandy, and Co. are pri- 
vileged by having permission to occupy the lowest apart- 
ments, so that in the event of a fire, they are protected by 
the falling in of the walls and rubbish. 

That their my open Sugar, Coffee, and Co. are al- 
lowed to occupy the second or third story, so that they can 
be protected by being rolled or lowered into carts, and 
thus removed from the scene of danger. 

That their neighbour Cotton, though obliged to mount 
into more lofty stories, from the firmness of his constitu- 
tion suffers little or no damage from being thrown out into 
~ “ste ‘ 

wat your petitioners cannot enjoy any such privile 

That the constitutions of your peitlanesn sche delicate, 
and requiring a supply of fresh air for the preservation of 
their health, they are obliged to be lodged in the upper- 
most stories, and even there to take 2 good deal of ex- 
ercise. 

That your petitioners are mostly natives of the British 
empire, and are as useful and as peaceable subjects asany 
na Majesty’s dominions. ‘. 

t your petitioners are subject to great hazard, from 
the earlessness of their neighbours. r 
That the doors of their neighbours. being thrown open 
to facilitate their omnes a considerable draught of at- 
wed to 


| Best Gin and Su 


That, in such case, the destruction of your petitioners is 
inevitably, as they must either be burnt to charcoal upon 
the spot, or, like the firy meteors, be dispersed aloft in 
the air, and driven to distant parts, 

That the above statements can be verified by proof. 
Witness the occurrences at the Goree, and the more re- 
cent ones at Wapping. 

Your petitioners, therefore, most humbly implore that 
their case may be forthwith taken into consideration, and 
such precautionary means be adopted for affording them 
prompt assistance; as in your wisdom may appear to be 
the best adapted to the purpose,—and your petitioners, Xe. 


Advertisements. 


By Permission of the Worshipful the Mayor. 


@Olpmpic Circus, 
CHRISTIAN-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
THE LAST NIGHT. 
THE GREATEST NOVELTY EVER PRODUCED. 
ON FRIDAY NEXT, MARCH, 25, 1825, 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF MR. GOORE, 


SCENK PAINTER, 


W HO respectfully informs his Friends and the Public, 

that he has engaged, for the above evening, that ex- 
traordinary Character MONSIEUR DECOUR! from the 
Theatres Royal, Drury-lane and Covent-garden, and the 
principal Theatres in Paris, where he exhibited the whole of 
the attitudes of the Antique, Greek, and Roman Statues. 

The Evening’s Entertainments will commence with, by 
particular desire, the celebrated Opera of 

DER FRIESCHUTZ, 
With the original Overture and Music, by Carl Maria 


Von Weber. 
In Act the Second, the Incantation. 

After the Opera, Monsieur Decour will introduce the 
whole of his Scientific and Wonderful Performances, in two 
parts. lst.—THE DEXTERITIES! 

As represented in Londen and Paris with the greatest eclat. 

Grand CONCERTO ON THES CLARIONET, BY MR. GiBson. 
Second Part.—Mons. Decour'’s HE RCULKAN FRATS/ 


Amongst which he will introduce the Mola Pnewmativa, or 
Weathercock, 








He will ascend a single rope, suspended from the top of the 
Stage, and when about ten feet high, taking hold of the rope 
with each hand, his arms fully extended, he will raise his 
body into a perfectly horizontal position, and in that surpris- 
ing situation, he will swing round five or six times, likea 
weathercock, the perpendicular rope serving as the axle! 
These astonishing Feats can scarcely be conceived, unless 
witnessed. 

EQUESTRIAN EXERCISES, py Pavu Pixtro. 

The whole to conclude with, for the first time, a new 
Splendid, Eastern, Equestrian Spectacle, as performed 200 
nights in London, called 
EL HYDER, 

THE WAR WOLF OF HINDOSTAN, 
Intreducing the whole of the Horses.—For particulars see 
the Handbills. 

God save the King, by the whole of the Company, being the last night. 

Tickets and Places to be had of Mr. Goore, Williamson- 
oqpare, corner of Lasnett-street, and at the Box-office of the 

reus. 





FRATHER BED MANUFACTORY, 
No. 30, NEAR THE BOTTOM OF CABLE-STREET. 

P DAVIS having lately made considerable improve- 

e ments in the mode of Stovine FeaTurns, he can with 
increased confidence assure his Friends and the Public, that 
his goods possess those particular qualities, so essential to 
health and comfort, that of being ly sweet and clean. He 
therefore respectfully solicits: the favour of Housekeepers 
and those whoare about Furnishing, at the present season; 
to inspect his stock of prime Danzig, Inisu, and Linco.n- 
SHIRE Goose and Pouttry Featuers, which are warranted 
to be in all respects ready for immediate use. 
P. D. takes this opportunity of stating that an advance, 
almost unprecedented, has lately en place on Raw Fxa- 
THER8, and he confidently asserts, that a still further ad- 
vance may be anticipated.—Those persons therefore who 
may wish to purchase, will see the advantage of availing 
themselves early of the present prices. 
OLD Bevs Re-pressep and reudered perfectly clean ata 
moderate charge. 
Bedticks, Hair and Straw Mattresses, of the best quality, 
made to order. 


(Pf HOMA S PEGRAM, BYROM-STREET and 
HUNTER-STREET, Livenpoon, has constantly on Sale, 
at the following Prices, for Ready Money only. 
Fine Old Lovdon particular MADRIRA, at 43.6d.% bot. 528. doa 
Best SUERRY, 9 years Old y+ +sseersvees 3s.6d. ” 408, ” 
Superior Crusted PORT, 9 ycarsold,---+ 3s. 4d. 
DITTO, in ha{f-sized Bottles, 20s. Od. and 22s. 
D L ht, 3a. Od. FY quart—14s. Od. Y gal 
Allin full sized bottles.—Spirits of Wine, at ot gear 
White Cape Madeira, 10s. % gall. and ds, 2d. bottle. 
Fine Old Jamaica Rum, 133s.; Ditto, 15s. 
tor Old Whiskey, 149. %, 








air is allo rush in, and increase the flame, 
to the great annoyance of your petitioners. 


Superior (1 randy and Hollands, 26s. ¥ gallon. 
Pe" Pint of the above Spirits at the samerate. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE.—LOGAL AND ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 








DOLD-STREET, CORNER OF HANOVER-STRERT. 
: ROYAL 
SOVEREIGN. 








P SMITH (from W. WuiTF’s, London) Manufac- 

e turer of Improved Silk and Satin BEAVER HATS, on 
an entire new principle, warranted Waterproof, and to keep 
their Shape and Celour jn all Climates. hey ure particu- 
larly recommended to Gentlemen going abroad to hot cli- 
mates, as they cannot be injured by the Sun or Salt Water, 
and vee — Ounces lighter than any Hat ever offered to 
the Public. 

P. S. invites the Inhabitants of Liverpool and its Vicinity 
to view Specimens of his NEW INVENTED HATS, which 
cannot be equalled by any House in the Kingdom for Beauty, 
Shape, or Durability, they being Light, Elastic, and pleasant 
to the Head, AND WARRANTED TO KEEP THEIR SHAPE AND 
COLOUR TO THK LAST. 

P. S. begs further to state, that he is making a variety of 
entirely New Shapes, amongst which is that so generally 
worn & Gentlemen of the first respectability, the ROVAL 
SOVEREIGN, patronized by his present Majesty. LONDON 
SUPERFINE BEAVER HATS, warranted Waterproof, and 
to retain their Shape and Colour in all Climates, from 21s. to 


ys. 

NEW DISCOVERY! A SAVING OF FIFTY PER CENT. 
Gentlemen's Worn-out Drab and Black Beaver Hats Covered 
with Silk, at Two Days’ Notice, rendered Waterproof, and 
equal to New, being very Light, Elastic, and pleasant to the 
Head, at the low Price of 126. Onn Tria. WILL PROVE THE 
Fact. 

N.B. Ladies’ Silk Riding Hats and Bonnets made to any 
shape, in a superior style. 


VOTAL ALTERATION of WEIGHTS and MEA- 
SURES Pursuant to Act of Parliament. 

Toul: Persons who have occasion to buy or sell by We or 
Measure, or whose Bustnese comprises Mensuration of any 


Description. 
It has — enacted, that certain Standard Wt sand Mea- 
sures shall be established in Great Britain, Ireland, &c. The Act 
was passed in the last Session of Parliament, and commences 
being a law on the 1st of May, 1825. There are penal clauses 
et ony for those who shall sell (after May 1, 1825) by other 
eights and Measures than the Standard enacted. 

By these Tables, after the 1st of May, all Payments will be 
regulated. The first set containing— 

THE CONVERSION OF THE 


WINE 
iRISH Measures to the 
ALE AND IMPERIAL. 


WINCHESTER 
Now published in one vol. half-bound, price Five Shillings. 

It will be necessary, in ordering these Tubles, to ask for 
GuTTeRiper’s TABLES. 

London: Printed for John Knight and Henry Lacey, Pater- 
noster-row; and sold (by appointment) in every town in the 
United Kingdom. Agent for Liver, |, TL. Snuith, 13, Para- 
dise-street. 





USEFUL WORKS, 
Published by Geo. B. Whittaker, rates, London; 
sel 


and Sold by all Boo! ers. me 

FENHE SECRETARY’S ASSISTANT; exhibiting 
the various and most correct modes of Subscription, 
Commencement, and Conclusion of Letters, to Persons of 
every Degree of Rank; with Lists of Am ors and Con- 
suls. Also, the Forms necessary to be used in Applications 
or Petitions to the King in Council, Houses of Lords and 
Commons, Government Offices, and PublicCompanies; with 
a Table of Precedency, and Abbreviations of the several 
Orders of Knighthood. By the Author of the ‘‘ Peerage and 
Baronetage Charts,” &c. The Third Edition. Price 5s. 


extra boards. 
ve highly useful to young corres- 


“ This work will 
dents, and even rd information to those whose avo- 





NEW CARPET AND BLANKET WAREHOUSE, 
No. 96, Bold-street, opposite the News Rvom. : 

] WATSON, late of 74, Church street, baving re- 

e signed the Agency for the Yorkshire Manufacturers, 
degs toinform his Friends and the Public, that he has opened 
his NEW SHOP with an entire NEW STOCK of Carpets, 
Cabinet and General Upholstery Goops, on his own account ; 
which he can warrant to be of genuine make, and at such 
prices as cannot fail to merit a share of public patronage. 


S!LK and SHAWL WAREHOUSE, 68, Church-stveets Liverpool. 
M W. HALL and Co. most respectfully inform the 

e Nobility, yew and Public in general, they have 
taken the above Premises, lately occupied by N. Srncer 
Co. with the whole of his extensive and valuable Stock, con- 
sisting of the most elegant and splendid Assortment of 
Shawls, Silks, Barege, Tulle, Gauze, and Lisse Dresses; 
Rurege, Grenadine, Silk, and Gauze Handkerchiefs; Fans, 
Feathers, Flowers, Gloves, Haberdashery, and Ribbons; 
Thread, Keusington, Patent, Gassed, and Urling’s Laces; 
Ditio Dresses, Scarfs, and Veils. Their improved make of 
Hosiery (warranted three thread legs, and five thread heels 
and feet;) Lrish Linens, Lawns, and French Cambrics, of 
the best fubric, particularly recommended to Families, which 
they Intend to submit to inspection at very reduced prices, 
in order to inake room for other novelties adapted to the 
approaching season. 








To TIMBER DEALERS, LAND-SURVRYVORS, and OTHERS. 
4 K MEASURKER'S ASSISTANTS a new Set of 

Tables, showing, at one view, the Superficial or Solid 
Contents, in Feet, Inches, &c, of most kinds of Superjces and 


Solids; ele>o the Reducing of Deals to the Standard, with the 

Standard Weight, and other useful and Original Tables. By 

WILLIAM TAYLOR, Surveyor, A new Edition. 8s. bd. 
PINNOCK’S CATECHISM of LAND-SURVEYING; with 


Exaniples: written ina plain and easy Style, for the Use of 

Young Persons. Price 9d. 

A TREATISE on LAND-SURVEYING, illustrated with 
upwards of Two Hundred Diagrams, and a coloured Plan of 
an Estate. By THOMAS DIX. Fourth Edition, with great 
Additions and Improvénents. Svo, price 6s. 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Marialane, London 
and sold by all Booksellers, 

TO CHURCUWAKORNS AND OVERSEERS, SELECT 

VESTRIES, &c. &c. 

Parochial Publications for the use of Select Vestries and 
Parish Officers for the p ‘esent year; being new, improved, 
aud corrected Editions of 

TENHE CHURCHWARDENS’ and OVERSEERS' 

GUIDF and DIRECTOR, written und arranged for the 
use of Parish Officers and others, desirous of acquiring Pa- 
rochial information: on an entire new System, in which 
every branch of Parish Business, and other matters relatin; 
thereto, and the various duties of Parish Officers are fami- 
liarly and minutely éxplatned. By J. ASHDOWNE, Member 
of the Honourable Society of Lincolu’s lan. The Fifth Edi- 
tion. Price 5s. 6a. 

The PARISH OFFICER’S ALPHABETICAL REGISTER, 
to show the Names of Paupers receiving occasional or per- 
manent reliefs; whether residing in the'r own Partshes or 
clsewhere; aid to prevent the constant Practice of Paupers 
imposing on Parish Officers by false pretences and misrepre- 
sentations. By the same Author. Price 2s. 6d. 

The PARISH POORS'-RATE-BOOK, for Overseers of the 
Poor: being an approved and convenient Plan for the Assess- 
ment for the Relief of the Poor; and containing proper 
Directions for completing the Assessment, the adjusting of 
disputes, and the manner of proceeding to recover the amount 
of the Rate by Distress, &c. By the sume Author. Price 3s. 
in leather, 

Printed for Geo. B Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, London; 
and may be had of al) Booksellers iu the kingdom. 





cations or connexions reguire their occasional correspon- 
dence tanned pete of superior rank. The compiler seems 
to have u nes aanaaiad diligence in ensuring accuracy.”— 
Gentleman's ' 

“ The Secretary's Assistant is an infallible guide, and we 
give it our hearty recommendation.”—Literary Chron. 
a A. ph = = RISE and PROGRESS of CHRISTI- 

q rice 2s. 6d. 

A DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS from the BRITISH 
POETS; in Three Parts. 12mo.--Part |. containing Shak- 
speare, 6s. 6d.—Part Il. Blank Verse, 7s.—Part III. Rhyme, 


3. 6d. boards. 

The PEERAGE and BARONETAGE CHARTS, for 18265. 

These Charts contain the Peerages and Baronetages of the 
United Kingdom, alphabetically arranged; exhibiting, at 
one view, much interesting information, and forming, upon 
the whole, the complete Peerage and Barunetagein Miniature. 
Handsomely printed on a Sheet of Drawing-paper, and em- 
bellished with the Coronets of the several ers of Nobility. 
Price 5s. on canvas; in cuse for the pocket, 8s.; on convas 
and rollers, 10s. each. 

A DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS in most frequent Use; 
taken chiefly from the Latin and French, but comprising 
many from the Greek, Spanish, and Italian Languages, 
translated into English; with lustrations, Historical and 
Idiomatic. By D. rh MACDONNEL, of the Middle Temple, 
The Eighth Edition, revised and corrected. 8s. rds. 

The TOPOGRAPHY of all the known Vineyards; contain- 
ing a Description of the Kind and Quality of their Products, 
and a Classification. Translated from the French, and 
abridged so as to form & Manual and Guide to all Importers 
and Purchasers in the Choice of Wine. In 12mo, price 6s. 


ds. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL VIEWS of the STRUCTURE, FUNC- 
TIONS, and DISORDERS of the STOMACH ond ALIMEN- 
TARY ORGANS of the HUMAN BODY: with Observations 
ou the Qualities and Effects of Food and Fermented Liquors, 
and on the influence of Climute and Local Station. By 
THOMAS HARE, F.L.S. F.H.S. Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in London, &c. second Eilition. svo, 1 Us. 6d. 


‘ds. 

COMMENTARIES on DISEASES of the STOMACH and 
BOWELS of CHILDREN. By ROBLEY DUNGLISON, M.D. 
Lecturer on Midwifery, &c. &c. 8vo, 78. 6d. boards. 

“* We must refer Farents and others, 60 deeply interested in 
the tender offspring, to this work, for much useful intelli- 
gence on such subjects."—Lit. Gas. Dec. 11. 

The HOUSEKEEPER’S LEDGER; a plain and easy Plan 
of keeping accurate Accounts of the Ex Lses of Housekee; 
ing. And the Elements of DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
WILLIAM KITCHINER, M.D. Author of ‘‘ The Cook's 
Oracle,” “ The Art of Invigorating and Prolonging Life,” &c. 
To which is added, TOM THRIFTY’S ESSAY on the Plea- 
sure of Early Rising, and a Scheme for an Eurly-hour Com- 
pany. 8vo, price 4s. neatly half bound. 

The PERPETUAL ALMANACK; showing, at one View, 
the Day of the Month throughout the year; the rising and 
setting of the Sun, the Dominical Letter, the Golden Nun- 
ber und Epact, on what day Easter falls, &c. and various 
other Terms; exhibited on imperial moveable Cards. 6s. 

A COMPANION to the ALMANACK; showing the causes 
of the alteration in the state of the Atmosphere, and the 
changes of the Weather; ticularly serviceable to the 
Traveller, Farmer, and Gardener, and all persons who wish 
to form a judgment of what Weather will prevail at any par- 
ticular time. Engraved on a Copper-plate, 1s. 

DIBDIN’S SEA SONGS; engraved from the original Copies 


. omels af his Life ana Writings. Imperial 8vo, price 32s. 
alf bound. : 

“ These Songs have been the solace of sailors in long yor. 
ages, in storms, in battles; and they have been quoted in 
mutinies to the restoration of order and discipline.”"—Dibdin's 





Life, p. 8. 


in the Library of W. Kitchiver, M.D. To which is prefixed, | by 


THE LIVERPOOL CLOTH ESTABLISHMENT, 
45, LonD-sTREET. 

R BOURNE and Co. in soliciting a continuance of 

e Public favour, pledge themselves that no exertion 
shall be wanting on their part to secure to their Friends (the 
Public) every possible advantage; and, notwithstanding the 
very pat advance on all Woollen Goods, they are es 
the whole of their extensive Stock at the old prices. They 
wish distinctly to state, that it is still their determination 
to offer Articles only of the choicest and most reputable 
fabrics. Thus eohoting their established Sees. and, 
at the same time, adopting the only true effective sys- 
tem of cheap selling by the Sale of the most superior Goods 
at the lowest money prices; and, when they apply this 
system to \ ote 4 and — Fa vat Saxon Cloths, 

» &c. &e. they are offerin 

obtained at any other House. ? vo espana 


This day is published, price 1s. 6d. 
LECTURE on the Origin, Progress, and Present 
State of SHIPPING, NAVIGATION, and COMMERCE, 
read before the BRiIsToL PHILOSOPHICAL AND LITERARY So- 
cixty, on Thursday, Feb. 10, 1825; together with an Ab- 
stract of the Produce of the Revenue of the United Kingdom, 

in the years ended Jan. 5, 1824, and Jan 5, 1825. 

Lonton Published te’ mone “Celok ont lee 

sold by al) Booksellers. . me nee soem eae Oe 
*“Whosoever commands the Sea, commands the Trade; 
whosoever commands the Trade of the World, commands 
=a ak of the World, and consequently the World itself.” 
ir er 





*O! fortunatos mercatores.”—Hor. 


OUR NATIVE COUNTRY DISPLAYED. 
This day is published, in three handsome volumes, price 


1 1s. half bound, 
MP HE NATURAL and ARTIFICIAL WONDERS 
of the UNITED KINGDOM DESCRIBED, from the 
best Authorities, and depicted in a Series of well-executed 
Engravings. By the Rev. T. GOLDSMITH, Author of the 
Grammars of General and of British Geography, the Biogra- 
Piprinted for Ges. B Whittaker, ave Marigvinne; and 
In ‘or . B. er, Ave- e; and to be 
Mie work ta prepared 
-B.—This work is prepa as a superior School and 
Family Book, and its contents are rich in the variety and 
intensity of their interest. It addresses itself at once to the 
curiosity, taste, and patriotism of Britwns of all classes. 


The following WORKS will be blished in the course of 

oe lpg April, by G. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, 

fh! HISTORY of ITALY, from the Fall of the 

Western Empire to the Commencement of the Wars of 

rp hg on Kevolution. ByGEORGE PERCEVAL, Esq. In 
0) 


0. 
TRAVELS through RUSSIA in EUROPE, SIBERIA, PO- 
LAND, AUSTRIA, BOHEMIA, SAXONY, PRUSSIA, and other 
parts of GERMANY; with a Portrait of the Author, and 
other plates. By JAMES HOLMAN, R.N. K. W. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
NARRATIVE of a SECOND VISIT to GREECE; including 
Facts and Anecdotes relative to the last days of Lord Byron, 
with Extracts from his Correspondence with the Provisional 
Government, Official Documents, &c. By E. BLAQUIERE, 


Esq. 8vo. 

"NARRATIVE ofan EXPEDITION tothe SOURCE of ST. 
PETER’S RIVER, LAKE WINNEPEEK, LAKE of the 
WOODS, &c. performed in the year 1823, by order of the 
Hon. I. C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, under the command of 
“7 H. Long, Major U.S. F.G. Compiled from the Notes 
of Messrs Long, Say, Keating, and Calhoun, by WILLIAM H. 
KEATING, A.M. &c, Professor of Mineralogy and Chymistry, 
as applied to the Arts, in the University of Philadelphia, Geo- 
logist and Historiographer to the Expedition. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

HISTORY of the CONQUEST of ENGLAND by the NOR- 
MANS, its Causes and Consequences. Translated from the 
French of M. Thierry. 3 vols 8vo. 

— au Historical Novel of the Holy Land. 3 vols. 


10. 

A HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION, accompanied 
by a History of the Revolution of 1335, or of the States-Ge- 
neral under King John. By A. THIERS and FELIX BODIN. 
Translated from the French. In 3 vols. 8vo. 

The EVE of ALL-HALLOWS; or, Adelaide of Tyrreonnell, 
a Romance. 3 vols. 12mo. 

A JOURNEY through various Parts of EUROPE, in the 
years 1818, 1819, 1820, and 1821: with Notes, Classical and 
Historical; and Memoirs of the Seven Dukes of the House of 
Medici, and the different Dynasties of the Kings of Naples, 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Queen Dowager of Wirtem- 
berg, late Princess Royal of England. By THOMAS PEN. 
NINGTON, A.M. Rector of Thorley, Herts, late Fellow of 
Clare-hall, Cambridge, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

_ TALES of ARDENNIS. By H. DERWENT CONWAY. 


StHUSBAND-HUNTING the Mother and Di 
; 3 or, the Mother and Daughter; a 
EEA ee eorde, wns 

e PIC 3_the VG; Novels, slated 
from the German of Lewis Tieck. Post 8vo. : 

A PEEP at the PILGRIMS in Sixteen Hundred and Thirty- 
six. A Tale of Olden Times. In 3 vols. 12mo. 

The VISION of HADES, or the Region !nhabited by the 
departed Spirits of the Blessed. With Cursory Notes, Theo- 
logical and Metaphysical. To which is added, the Vision of 
Noos. Fool 8va. 

The HIGHEST CASTLE and the LOWEST CAVE. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Scrinium.” 3 vols. 12mo. 

TALES of OLD Mr. JEFFERSON, of Gray's Inn, collected 
Young Mr. JEFFERSON, of Lyon’sInn. Vol. 3, contain. 
ing “‘ the Proselyte; or, the Brahmin’s Son;” a Tale, found- 
ed upon a well-authenticated Fact; and ‘‘the Last Will and 
Testament.” 12mo. 

The HISTORY of PARIS. 13 vols. 8v. 














0. 
A New and much-improved Edition of GALIGN 
PARIS GUIDE. 18m, 7 —— 
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Che Weauties of Chess. 


** Ludimus effigiem belli” .....0+00+0eV IDAs 
—— 
SOLUTION TO GAME XXXVI. 
White. Biack. 
1 Knight ......B—5-+ *1 Pawn......B—6 
2 Pawn ........B—64 2 King ......A—8 
i he . 
3 aus bos 3 Castle ....C—8 
4 Castle........C—8-+- 4 King ......B—7 
5 Knight ......D—6+Mare. 
Or 2 King ......B—7 
3 Knight ......D—6-- 3 King ......A—8 
4 Pawo ........B—7-+4-Mate. 
® If the black king moved to A—8, the white pawn would 
move to C—8, and, in the following move, the white castle 
would give checkmate. 





[No. xxxvtI.] 
The white to move, and to give checkmate in five moves. 


Black. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
[From the Liverpool Courier.) 
Barometer. meter | ae ier Remarks. 
morain.. nood. Mf 
Mar. | 
9/30 O| 50 20} 55 Of] 43 O|} S.W. {Cloudy. 
10 }30 16] 51 O} 54 20] 43°) OO! S.S.W. |Cloudy. 
11 $29 93| 50 Oj; 49 Of 47 O|W.N.W.)Rain. 
12 | 30 16) 49 20} 48 20} 44 20 |W.N.W.|Fair. 
13 | 29 93] 44 0; 45 O} 45 20} Rain. 
14/29 93] 35 20| 42 20] 32 20) SEL [Fair. 
15/39 14) 37 0; 89 O| 34 O} SE. jFair. 

















fiscellanies. 


CHESS MATCH. 

The first game, in this trial of skill, between the London 
and Edinburgh clubs, has been won by the latter. The 
English players, it seems, were too eager to win ; and the 
men of the North did not fail to take advantage of their 
——- Chess is the game for a cautious, calculating 
playtr; the very game that Scotchmen should excel in. 
Five to two was lost with the first game on the London 
club; but it is still backed at 3 to 2 to win the match.— 
Should the Scotch succeed in the next struggle, the match 
will terminate exceedingly to the credit of the modern 
Athens. As it is, the men of the North have reason to be 
proud of defeating some of the best players of Europe; but 
the chief glory of the victory has been ascribed to a Welsh 
gentleman, resident in the Scotch capital. g 





ANOTHER ACCOUNT. 
This singular match between London and Edinburgh 
is rapidly approaching to a crisis. One game has been 
drawn, and apother has been won by Edinburgh. One | 


very remarkable circumstance may be stated, by which 
the uliimate event of this extraordinary match may be 
guessed at:—A celebrated chess-player, a member of the 
London Committee, has published a book on chess, in 
which he gives a form of opening a game, and trics several, 
we think seven, modes of defence—all inefficient. This 
very game was played by London against Edinburgh, 
and is one of those which is now very lately concluded. 
The game which is now in progress (in which about ten 
moves have been made) was commenced by Edinburgh, 
and is the same game which the celebrated member of the 
London Committee has announced in his book to be inde- 
ensible. How, therefore, stands the probability of the 
issue of the match? Edinburgh has won one game, and 
is playing another, which the London Club has deemed 
indefensible, though Edinburgh did not altogether agree 
to that position. 


The Age we live in.—In spite of instances of depravity, 
which arise from neglect of education, the present must be 
regarded as an age of great moral and intellectual advance- 
ment, and the effect has chiefly arisen from enlarged plans 
of education, for we can reason only from what we know. 
Thirty years have nearly elapsed since Sir Richard Phillips 
promulgated his Interrogative System of Teaching ; and 
as it gradually spread, only as the old-fashioned race of 
teachers passed away 3 so its mature effects are now only 
beginning to display themselves, in the state of the public 
mind. ‘To the credit of the schools in this neighbourhood, 
Questions without Answers, and for which Answers are 
to be studied and prepared by the pupils, are now gene- 
rally, or partially adopted; and hence the comparative 
perfection of young persons, in all branches of knowledge, 
and the preference given to Booksellers’ Shops, by classes 
whoftormerly had noenjoyment but in thetavern or pothouse. 





TOTAL ALTERATION 1N WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 

To all Persons who have occasion to buy or sell by Weight 
or Measure, or whose Business conprises Mensura- 
tion of any Description. 

Pursuant to an Act of Parliament, it has been deemed 
necessary that Weights. and Measures should be just and 
uniform ; and although the Great Charter has ordered 
that the same Measures shall be used throughout Great 
Britain, yet vast difference has existed, and «oes exist in 
the Size of Weights and Measures—preventing a truc 
Standard of Measure, and causing confusion and frauds. 
To remove these evils, it has been enacted, that certain 
Standard Weights and Measures shall be established in 
Great Britain, Ireland, &c. In forming this Standard, 
the scientitic Gentlemen of the Commission had many 
difficulties to contend with. The calculations were almost 
mnumerable, and not to be effected unless exclusive at- 
tention for many months had been afforded. Some among 
them, of couise, were better than others, but they were all 
deemed defective; and it was not until Mr. Gutteridve 
submitted his system, that the clauses regulating the 
Standard were inuioduced. The Act was passed in the 
last Session of Parliament, and commences being a Law 
on the Ist of May, 1825. The alterations are of such 
a nature, that the uimost confusion will result among 
Dealers, unless they devote their attention to the subject, 
before they are obliged to reject habits that have grown 
with them, and adopt others exactly opposite. ‘here are 
penal clauses provided for those who shall sell (after May 
1, 1825) by other Weights and Measures than the Stand- 
ard as enacted. 

Mr. Gutteridge’s plan has been approved of, as the one 
best adapted for,the public good; and he has constructed 
the Tables ordered by the Act, for the Customs and Ex- 
cise; also the Table of Equalization, by which only the 
value of the goods weighed and measured by the * Zin. 
perial Standard” can be ascertained ; and by which 
Tables, after the 1st of May, all Payments will be re- 
gulated. It must be obvious, that any Trade or Occu- 
pation requiring the use of Weights and Measures, mzs¢ 
be provided with these ** Tables of Kqualization.”” With. 
out them no one can calculate the relative value of Goods ; 
he will be ignorant of his business 3 will be the constant 
victim of the informer, and the willing instrument of his 
own loss, perhaps ruin. These Tabies are so very easy as 
to enable every person, however unacquainted with arith- 
metical calculations, to compare the quantities and values 
of the present standards, with those about to be adopted. 
Our readers are referred to another part of our paper 
for an advertisemen:. expressing the particulars of the new 
Set of Tables of Weights and Measures. 





Bellmen were first appointed in London in 1556. They 
were to ring their bells at night, and cry ** Take care of 
your fire and candie; be charitable to the poor, and pray 





tor the dead.” 





Che Lnbestigater. 
[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 
WARM AND VAPOUR BATH. 

Extracts from the Works of the Hon. Basil Cochrane, Dr. 
Kentish, Sir Arthur Clarke, M. D. &c. to shew the ef- 
ficacy of vapour bathing in the cure of several diseases, 
viz. rheumatism, scrofula, cutaneous eruptions, glandu- 
lar swellings in the neck, gravel, palsy, gout, dropsy, 
consumption, fever, inflammation of the bowels, biltous 
and liver complaints, water in the brain, Ke. 





(Concluded from our last.) 
BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 

In diabetes and dropsy, where the perspiration is noto-. 
riously defective, there is the most decisive evidence of 
diminution in the biliary secretion. In chlorosis, bile is 
secreted in less quantity than in health, In maniacal 
habits, there is generally a defect in the seer tion of bile: 
in both cases there is a dry skin and a deficiency of perspi- 
ration. The torpid state of the skin in melancholy, hys- 
teria, and in most nervous disorders, ecactly coincides 
with that of the liver and bowels. Hypochondriacal com- 
plaints are always attended with dyspepsia, diminished 
secretion of bile, dry skin, and with great torpor of the 
alimentary canal. The symptoms of dyspepsia and dimi- 
nished secretion of bile, which are now rendered more con- 
spicuous among females, from their sedentary life, are 
most effectually removed by warm or vapour bathing, 
which is the surest means of producing a regular and 
healthy discharge from the pores of the skin, and (from 
the sympathy between it and the liver) an increased secre- 
tion of healthy bile. ‘The same may be said of exercise, 
which powerfully promotes the secretion of bile, as well as 
perspiration. On this account [ generally recommend 
exercise after warm or vapour bathing (when the strength 
of the patient and the weather permit) in preference to 
going ina carriage, 

* Bilious and liver complaints are now thought to be so 
common, particularly among those whose health and con- 
stitution have been impaired abroad, while serving in the 
army and navy, that I trust a few simple directions for 
their reguiation may not be deemed useless or inconsistent 
with the plan ef this work. 

** Among the remedies for those con:plaints, mercury 
given in small doses, and slowly, certainly holds the first 
place, as it effectually promotes the secretion of bile, and 
excites the extreme vessels on the surface of the body to 
action. ‘To increase this effect, and to determine to the 
skin, the warm or vapour bath is the most powerful aux. 
iliary. The connexion between the biliary and perspira- 
tive processes will elucidate the operation of these remedivs, 
and may suggest the use of others. 

**Our attention is next to be directed to the stomach 
and bowels. ‘The diet in all bilious and liver complaints 
will require the strictest attentions and the great secret 
in strengthening a weak stomach is, to give it litle work 
to perform. There should, theretore, be the greatest mo- 
deration in the use of the plainest food only, and that of 
the easiest digestion, very little wince, and, if any spirits, 
it should be much diluted. Coinmon water wiil dou more 
in strengthening the stomach than any medicine, especially 
if the bowels are kept open; all fat, salicd, or smoked 
meats, rich suet or plum puddings, butter sauces, and 
high seasoning, are to be avoided. ‘The food should be 
plain fresh meat, simply boiled or roasted, with only its own 
Juice or gravy, plain light soup or broth, and occasionally 
light bread or rice pudding; a small portion of well boilud 
vegetables, without butter, may be used: large quantities 
of vegetables, raw, or not well boiled, and salads, never 
fail to produce flatulency or acidity, where the stomach is 
week, and are therefore highly improper. A cup of coffve 
soon after dinner should be preferred to tea, and supper 
always avoided. 

**In inflammation of the kidneys, and other internal 
parts, the vapour bath has a decided advantage over the 
hot water bath; and in glandular obstructions, in both 
young and old subjects, the relief afforded by it leaves no 
doubt of its efficacy. Dr. Bradsley, in his medical re- 
ports, and some others, have given their testimony in fa- 
vour of the superior power of heat applied through the 
medium of steam, to heat —_e by the means of water. 
Dr. Kentish relates a case of chronic diarrhea, which had 
resisted all the known means of relief, and a case of chronic 
catarrh, which very much resembled consumption, both 
restored to perfect health by the use of the vapour bath. 
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EE 
In the latter he had recommended the alternate use of the 
cold bath. These cases show that increased secretions 
from the bowels, and defluxions from the lungs, are re- 
Veved by determining the circulation to the skin. On this 
principle the vapour bath must prove useful in a variety 
of complaints, proceeding from checked, or obstructed 
perspiration, and attended with defluxions from other 
parts. In female obstructions and painful evacuations, 
the warm or vapour bath used daily, for some time pre- 
vious to the expected period, is attended with the hap- 
piest effects; in chilblains, in tetanus, in diseascs ac- 
companied by a dryness of the skin, as diabctes, dropsy, 
&c. as also in water on the brain, in the chest, and in 
asthma, this remedy has been attended with considerable 
advantage. 








prorsy. 

After replying to a professor of medicine on this sub- 
ject, Sir A. Clarke states, that dropsy ** follows occaston- 
ally in the train of fevers; it arises often from accidental 
injuries ; from obstructed perspira‘ton ; su — dis- 
charges, natural and artificial; and is generally present in 
ail cases where death is ushered in by debility. 

‘* Throughout every part of the body, ard in all its great 
visceral cavitics, there is a constant exhalstion of a vapoury 
fluid, oozing from the exhalent extremicies of the arteries, 
and bedewing every fibre of our frame: this fluid is ab- 
sorbed as fast as it is formed by the corresponding mouths 
of the lymphatic vessels, and carried back again to the 

reneral mass of blood from which f had been separated. 
f at any time this fluid be poured forth in quantities 
greater than can be taken up by the absorbents; or if on 
the other hand, the absorbents should in any degree lose 
their usual power of action (the exhalation remaining un- 
altered) an accumulation of fluid must necessarily take 
place, consequently the body will be thrown from a state 
of soundness and health, into that of -weakness and dis- 
case. 
‘* In almost every species of dropsy, the functions of the 
skin, of the liver, and of the kidneys, are interrupted ; 
consequently the perspiration, the biliary and the urinary 
secretions, are defective; the pores of the skin being stop- 
ped, the fluid of the insensible perspiration not transpir- 
ing, is of course accumulated under the skin in the cel- 
lular substance, or in some of the cavities of the body; 
the biliary secretions being suppressed, the circulation in 
the liver becomes obstructed, and congestion in that organ 
tukes place. Whether these are the causes or the cffects 
of dropsy, isa question which it is not necessary here to 
discuss, as the treatment of the discase is a matter of much 








| 


reater consequence; but this I will venture to-assert, | 


that by giving a free circulation to the blood in the liver, 
which may be eflected by blood-letting ; by drawing the 
circulation from the vital parts to the surface and extre- 
mities of the body, which is practicable in almost every 
case of dropsy, by the vapour baths by other evacuations, 
and the exhibition of tonics without stimulating, and with 
a light nourishing diet, we may produce a suspension of 
the symptoms, if not effect a cure in nine cases out of ten 
of this most fatal of all chronic disorders : such a pro- 
cess promotes the absorption of the accumulated fluid, 
and presents a fresh accumulation, the obvious indications 
of cure in all dropsies. 

“The advantages derived from the vapour bath, in 
restoring the strength of persons debilitated by the use of 
mercury, induced me to employ that remedy more fre- 
quently during its exhibition, in the hope of preventing 
those evils it had only been hitherto applied to remove. 
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RHEUMATISM. 
_ Rheumatism, in consequence of the moist and va- 
tisble utmosphere to which our contiguity to the sea 
exp us, Is one of the mest frequent, difficult, and 
tedious cou:plaints we have to treat. The stomach, from 


the use of antimonials and other sudorifices, is too fre. | 


uently debilitated, and the constitution thereby injured ; 
should sudorifics therefore be decmed necessary in such 
cases, the vapour bath, in point of efficacy, yields to no 
Crug, and as the systcm does not suffer by its exhibition, 
it deserves a decided preference. 

** Various obstinate cases of month.’ standing have; oc. 
curred in the Naval Hospital ; rheumatism being a disor- 
der with which sailors are frequently attacked, from their 
being so much cxposed to moist air and damp clothing: 
these, without a single exception, have recovered in a very 
short time by the use of the vapour bath. 

** Chronic rheumatism is a disease nearly allied to palsy, 
as the vessels, from previous distension, ere rendered pr- 
ralytic, and contract spasmodically on the fluids, probably 
in too large a proportion : here the vanour bath is particu- 
Jarly useful, and will often elone cure the disease. In that 
species of rheumatism confined to the hip joint, called 
Sciutica, vapour bathing is a most valuable remedy.” 

GLANDULAR SWELLING IN THE NECK. 

J. Comme, aved four years, had a swelling in the 
right parotid gland, which gradually increased for a month 
till suppuration commenced ; on the 20th of October, 1814, 
I was sent for to open it, it being on the point of bursting. 
—I advised the cpcration to be delayed to try what effect 
the vapour bath might have, and had her put into it for 
ten minutes at 110,—2 poultice of bread and milk had been 
applied, which I ordered to be continued, end gave her a 
dose of calomel and rhubarb, (3 grains of each.) In the 
course of a week, after bathing every second day, the tu- 
mour was reduced to one half the size, absorption having 
taken place § and in Jess than six weeks the tumour totally 
wy without leaving ary mark whatever. During 
her bathing, the poultice was continued while any redness 





appeared on the skin, and the calomel and rhubarb repeat- ’ 
ed twice a week, which effected her mouth. i 

** After dislocations of the shoulder, elbow, ankle, and | 
other joints, cascs often occur in which the surgeon finds | 
reduction a difficult task ; he is obliged to use very power. ' 
ful extension, in a variety of directions, and frequently | 


| without success; and after fractures of bones, where effu- | 


sion so;etimes remains in the Jigaments of the joints, or 
under the sheaths of the tendons; and in paralytic limbs, | 
arising from external causes ; and in cases of deafness, aris. ‘ 
ing from cold, I have known great benefit derived from | 
vapour bathing. | 
** A remarkable instance of its efficacy in a case of luxa- | 
tion of the fore-arm from the humerous (the elbow juint,) | 
with a fracture of the olecranon, occurred not long since in | 
a sailor, who fell from the main-yard of the foremast in a } 
collier. The -poor fellow remained for three days with. | 
out any surgical assistance, his vessel being at sca. I! 


i happened to be on the quay when it came in, and acci- 


dentally met bi. when Jeoking for an hospital ; I inquired 
into his case, and on exatnining the erm, found the swell. 


‘ ing and inflammation so considerable as to threaten mor- 
| tification, and prevent any attempt at reduction; I recom. | 
‘mended the man immediately to try the vapour bath, | 


! 


! great facility, so that in a short time he recovered the per- 


In pursuing this indication, I could not but be struck by | 
the greater facility with which the mercury acted upon the ' 


constitution, the comparative rapidity of the cure, as well 
as the diminution of the poisonous effects of the mineral, 


| its application to the internal surface of the lungs; a sur- | 


when the bathing was employed in conjunction with it: [| 


have, in consequence, rmery! adopted it, and after an 
ample experience in the Naval Hospital and private prac- 
tice, for eight years, I can assert, that in every instance 
where [| combined these two remedies, the patients re- 


covered in nearly half the time, and with little more than | + 


one half the quantity of mercury usually emploved in 
such cases. The bath was used every day, by which 
means the system was strengthened against the cebili- 
tating effects of the mercury, and fortified against the in- 
fluence of cold. Thus may the constitution be preserved, 
and the cure of many obstinate disordezs Se rendered less 
difficult, by the assistance of a powerful, though perfectly 
safe auxiliary ; and thus may be prevented the puny ant 
degenerate offspring of those, who, from their shattered, 
broken-down, and enfeebled constitutions, cause! ' y dis- 


| which he cid three times a day for four days, at the end a 


which the swelling, &c. were subdued, the skia and mus. | 
cles became relaxed, and the dislocation was reduced with 


fect use of his arm. : | 
“There is another advantage not yet taken notice of, | 
which the vapour possesses over the warm bath—{ mean | 
face which, if every air vessel was spread out, would pro- | 
bably much more than equal in extent the whole surface | 
of the body: indeed some physiologists calculate this sur- 


, safe; there is no danger whatever from cold—the truth is, 


we are less liable to cold a warm or vapour bathing, 
than at any other time, for the increased circulation on the 
surface of the body keeps up a great degree of heat, which 
the non-conducting state of the skin long preserves in the 
medium of even a cold atmosphere: that this is a fact, 
epee on my own person, and observation of the 

ects produced on others, enable me to affirm; conse» 
quently the fear of ‘catching cold,’ expressed on such 
occasions, is both groundless and injusious. The reader, 
it is hoped, will pardon the repetition of this fact ; so gene- 
tal is the prevalence of the opposite opinion, and so mis- 
chievons the errors in practice which it produces, that the 
truth cannot too often be inculcated in a work of this des 
scription. 

** In December, 1812, when the thermometer was below 
32 degrees, I went into a steam bath heated to 130, which 
is five degrees above the burning land wind on the coast of 
Coromandel ; I remained in it for ten minutes, and after 
having my body well dried, without any additional clothin 
to what [ am accustomed to wear, I walked a distance o 
upwards of two miles, without any injurious consequences: 
on the contrary, I felt invigorated, and, as it were, defend. 
cd from the coldness of the atmosphere. 

**From what I have stated, it must not be concluded 
that immediate exposure to the external air in all instances, 
after warm or vapour bathing, is safe: there are excep. 
tions in several states of disease, wherein the object is to 
ensure an increase of perspiration. In these it is obviously 
our business to remove the patient to bed, to encourage 
the continuance of it; but, when the bath is used for 
cleanliness, refreshment, or 2s a luxury, the rule admits 
of no exception.” 


In pce the above Extracts to the Public, the 
compiler hopes that the attention of his readers will be ex- 
cited so as to induce them to peruse the Works he has 
quoted, in which they will find a more ample and intereste 
ing account of the beneficial effects that result from the 
use of the vapour bath, than can be given in this brief 
selection. In conclusion, he begs most respectfully to 
‘urge, that althongh he Has received instructions for the 
management of the vapour bath, from one of the most 
eminent establishments in that line in the Metropolis, and 
and is quite convinced, from his own experience and from 
the information he has received from others, of its utility 
in a great variety of cases, that he does not presume to 
recommend its adoption, without recommending at the 
same time, that patients should consult their ‘Medical 
friends prior to the use of it. 








Jvien and Manners. 
GAMBLING-HOUSES IN PARIS. 


-_—— 


(from THE FRENCH OF M. DE JOUY, BY L. MAN.] 








Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope. 
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The Palais Royal became the centre of these dangerous 
establishments, to which Government was not ashamed to 
give the character of a public institution, by appointing 
an administraiton to regulate them, and thus more widely 
di‘Tuse their influence. Thanks to the numcrous ch :pels 
of case, which the chief temple organized in a! parts of 
Fiance, no class of society is free from its baneful influ- 
ence; it levies its imposition on the daily wages of the 
mechanic as well as on the appointments of the ambas- 
sador, and receives the copper of the tradesman as wil- 
liaely as the gold of the receiver-general. 

Lhe Ciriz of the Straxgers holds the first rank «mong 


| face ut ten times that of the body. Upon the absorbing ' the gambling-hov'scs, wiih which it has nothing in com. 


' 


| 


' health. 


orders contracted in warm climates, and at home, are | 


obliged to undergo — courses of mercury ; 4 neces- 
sity which seldom fails, even in the strongest constitutions, 
of producing a predisposition to screfula, and perhaps 
other diseases, in their offspring.” 


powers of the lungs much has been written. The experi | 
ents of Dr. Rousseau, of the Island of Hispaniola, of Dr. | 


moa but its object. The best and most brilliant company 
in Paiis assemule ihere every evening. It is the rendez- 





Darwin, of Dr. Beddoes, and the practice of the Chinese ae Pgs : 
Physicians, concur in showing that the absorbing powers | Vols of persons of distinc:ion, who are sometimes sur- 
of this organ afford a ready road into the system, both for | yriscd to mect there individuals whom they would have 


the causes of disease, and for the rensedies which restore | rc“uscd, six months ago, for their lacheys, but who have 
; — become theit equals by a few lucky throws of cards or 

**Dr. Darwin invented a box for the application of | 4. sas 

powders to the surface of the lungs, for the cure of ulcers, | dice. Here opulence, not indigence, appeals to chance, 

&e.3 tut the mode of impregnating vapour with medicinal | 1 the hope of obtaining, from play, a supply of luxuries 

herhs has many advantages over the Doctor's dusting-box. | which regular incomes connot procure. 

—_ a hed ——s — —, by I pass over - score of intervening houses, and hasten to 

w arssoived, and & ‘ zs fe | ‘ 

through the medium of vapour, and one exhibited in this in Re the lake a oyal, the gayest, if not the most 

form, they must be absorhed with great facility.” decent, of the Parisian gaming-houses. It has two en. 
After using the vapeur bath, onl tee “+ body is properly ; trances; one for the noviccs, who are made to pay twenty. 

dried and rubbed, the cvol air is grateful, and perfectly pence, and another for the confidants, or for the dupes, to 
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whom this inducement is given by way of favour. Various rations, and I got introduced by an old customer of the | accidental supply that might support them for six months, 


games multiply the chances of the adventurers, that is to 
say, the chances against the adventurers. A dancing- 
room joins the principal saloon, and is always at the dis- 
posal of the customers, who are not over-scrupulous with 
regard to their female-partners and fellow-dancers. The 
usual frequenters of this singular place are mostly people 
from the provinces, who wish to enjoy all the pleasures of 
the metropolis: officers on half pay, who have the same 
intentions; and sharpers, of both sexes, who speculate on 
the credulity of the former, and the carelessness of the 
latter. They all lose their money as gaily as possible. 
Twenty women, sitting around the rovilette-table, endea- 
vour to double at this game the money which they have 
gained at another ; and, after having seen the whole of it 
disappear under the fatal rake, they return to the ball, in 
order to aim there at less uncertain success. A third room 
contains a splendid sideboard, which invites the fortunate 
players to repair the fatigues of dancing, by means of ex- 
quisite viands and delicious wines; whilst the wretched 
losers endeavour to sleep upon the surrounding benches, 
amidst all the noise of music and dancing. 

No. 113 is, in some measure, the sewer, or the sink, of 
similar establishments; it is destined for gamblers of the 
lowest and the most unfortunate class. Three or four large 
rooms, shabbily decorated, are scarcely sufficient to con- 
tain the crowds of journeymen, and fathers of families, 
who come to lose there the greater part of the daily wages 
which ought to furnish subsistence to their wives and 
children, but of which an unfortunate throw of the dice 
deprives them. Here gaming shows itself in all its 
hideous deformity. The countenances of the bankers, the 
croopers, and the dealers, are alike sinister, though dit- 
ferent in expression. Strong, colossal constables walk 
about the room, and their ferocious looks seem to forbid 
to the victims of chance even an expression of regret. 
But the fixed posture of the head banker and his assist- 
ants is particularly frightful. Equally deaf to the cries of 
despair and to the bursts of joy, they scrape up the money 
with the same unshaken coolness with which they distri- 
bute it, in the almost certain expectation that they shall 
remain final possessors.of the whole. Losses are here more 
severely felt than elsewhere; for nothing is seen but 
wretchedness disputing a morsel of bread with avarice : 
joy is here without its charms; it appears only to give 
some respite to despair. 

The opportunities for gambling are amongst the most 
dangerous seductions that are held out to young men. 
Experience and satiety will often aid them in resisting 
the attractions of other pleasures, and nature prescribes 
bounds which even the most careless will not always in- 
fringe; but the passion of gaming feeds upon itself, and 
becomes more violent with every excess; its excitements 
are as powerful in the heart of an old man as in that of a 
young one; and the great‘charm which separates inno- 


>» cence from crime on most other occasions, affords no pro- 


tection against its allurements: an honest man may be- 


come a villain in one day, if he once yields to the temp- 


) tation. 


My son is intimate with a young officer whom an awful 


‘lesson has lately cured of an inclination that would, in all 


probability, have led to his ruin. He had been recom- 
m2nded to me by his father, who made him a very hand- 
some allowance besides his pay: but Leen wished to sur- 
pass the splendour of all his fellow-officers, and he eagerly 
listened to the pernicious counsels of a casual acquaint- 
ance, who infused into him the hope that the gaming- 
table would supply his extravagance. He actually did 
win considerable sums; and, when I went to remonstrate 
with him on the alarming change in his manner of living, 


Bre merely pointed to the heaps of gold which he had 


spread before him: these were arguments against which 
my bare objections could be of no avail, and I had the 
mortification of being obliged to withdraw, for that time, 
in silence. 


| house, who had paid dearly for that kind of consideration 
which he seemed to enjoy there. The company was nu- 
merous, and I had reason to hope that I might be able to 
make my observations without being observed by him 
who was the object of them. I saw Leon approach the 
mistress of the housc, by whom he was received as an ex- 
pected guest, and in the most affectionate manner: he 
talked familiarly with her, leaning on the back of her 
chair, until a new deal was announced, when he sat down 
near the banker. The crooper left to him the honour of 
cutting, gave three knocks upon the table with his rake, 
and then the priests of that god of numbers, whom they 
called Thirty-one, pronounced their oracles. Leon was 
once more successful, and was highly complimented by a 
crowd of worn-out gamblers, who have no other means of 
subsistence but the tax which they impose upon the genc- 
rosity of those who are favoured by fortune. I did not 
think proper to interrupt his triumph, and retired with 
the intention of coming again the next night. 

On that memorable occasion I found him sitting near a 
woman, who was quite as handsome as a gambling female 
can well be; this lady interested herself in the most lively 
manner in his play, and seemed to assist him in turning 
it to the best advantage: fortune was still smiling on him, 
and the bankers waited until he had placed all his stakes 
to his satisfaction, before they pronounced the irrevocable 
words of—7'he game is closed. <A triple row of players 
surrounded the table, and, whilst they were engaged, I 
sat down among the wounded, to hear what my guide had 
to say about some of the most distinguished characters of 
the place. ; 

** You see,” said he to me, ** this thin tall man, whose 
scanty gray hairs stands as it were upright on his fore. 
head ; nature had done every thing for him: he was gifted 
with a good person, a good understanding, and even a 
good heart; but gambling has led him to the commiss‘on 
of a shameful action, to which the attending circum- 
stances have given the tincture of an atrocious crime. 
He is of respectable descent; and, at the time when our 
prisons were filled with the most noble victims, a cousin 
of his, to whom he was much attached, was likewise 
arrested. The fate of the prisoner was scarcely doubtful, 
for the revolutionary tribunal was seldom known to acquit. 
M. learned, however, that a sum of ten thousand franks 
might save his friend. He solicited most anxiously the 
assistance of his acquaintances and relations, and he suc- 
ceeded in raising the necessary sum: but the person, in 
whose hands the fate of the accused lay, had appointed a 
late hour for the meeting, and time hung heavily upon 
M. Habit and impatience conducted him to a gaming- 
house, where he was induced to sport a few dollars; hav- 
ing lost them, he risked a larger sum, in order to get 
them back, but he was still unfortunate: one sudden 
stroke of fortune might repair the whole of his losses—he 
again ventures, and loses again: now he grows warfh and 
forgets himself: the money entrusted to his care is no 
longer considered sacred, and his fortune, his honour, the 
life of his beloved relation, are all placed upon a card; the 
banker names it, and his sentence condemns two victims 
at once—the one to death, the other to everlasting infamy. 

‘© T need not name to you the fine old man with white 
hair, who sits at one end of the table: you have known 
him yourself twenty years ago, when his splendid enter- 
tainments, his luxury, and his scandalous love-affuirs 


He has lost the whole of his fortune at play, and, reduced 
to the most shameful wretchedness, he has not blushed to 
accept an end of the table ; that is to say, the place of an 
under-crooper, whose occupation consists in watching the 
stakes, and seeing that they are properly made and kept. 

** The stout red-faced man, who is just coming in, be- 
longed formerly to an honourable profession; he has 
squandered the property which he got with his wife, and 
the poor woman is obliged to wash silk shawls, in order 





I inquired about the place where he carried en his ope- 


to maintain her four children; whilst he is risking an 


were the commcn topics of conversation all over the town. . 


and will be lost in an instant.”’ 

By the profound silence which reigned at the table, we 
judged that something of importance must be going on, 
and we approached. Both colours were covered with gold 
and notes. Leon had all his money on black: the banker 
turned up thirty-one for that colour, and the partisans 
of red wete in agony; but the cards went on, and the 
same number turned up once more; consequently, the 
game was a drawn one. ‘The most prudert among the 
players withdrew one-half of their stakes; the rakes were 
set in motion, and another deal was commenced, when, 
lo! the result was another drawn game. ‘The uproar in 
a den of robbers cannot be more alarming or hideous 
than the scene which took place after that event. The 
red and black partisans gave vent to their fury in a hun- 
dred different manners; some ran, swearing, up and down 
the room; others broke their rakes on the backs of the 
chairs ; some were nearly suffocated with rage, and silently 
wiped their faces, whilst others tore their linen and smote 
their breasts. If any thing ean give an idea of the punish- 
ment and the rage of the damned, it surcly is the scene 
presented by the company of a gambling-house at such 
amoment. At last, the decisive verdict was pronounced ; 
the black colour lost, and all Leon’s moncy was poured 
into the banker’s chest. 

I watched the young man narrowly. He had a largo 
brooch, with a miniature of his mother set in diamonds, 
and a valuable repeater. One of the attendants lent, upon 
these two articles, about the fifth part of what they were 
worth, and the produce was likewise added to the bank. 
Leon was in despair, and addressed himself to a man of 
the most gloomy appearance, who went with him into a 
corner: my guide told me who that individual was, and 
I saw that it was time for me to interfere. I scarcely 
think that the sight »f Medusa’s head could have pro- 
duced a stronger effect, on the unfortunate young man, 
than my sudden appearance. I saw big tears stand in his 
eyes, and he was unable to speak. At such a moment 
every reprimand would have been unseasonable, and he 
would, perhaps, have been much less sensible to re- 
proaches than he was to the consolations which I ofivred 
him, by restoring his brooch and watch, which I had 
taken care to release immediately, by means of a reason- 
able allowance to the lender of the nioney. 

We were just going out when a terrible uproar threw 
the whole place into the utmost confusion and terror. 
All the lights were extinguished, and the bankers cried 
out s——"* Stop every one! Shut the doors!" The guard 
arrived, and soldiers took possession of the doors. The 
croopers cared neither for the wounded, nor tor the women 
who had fainted away; they only looked to the strong 
box, and their ferocious locks seemed to discover a con- 
spirator in every one present. Suspicion fixed, at Jast. 
upon some infamous characters, among the number of 
which was one with whom Lecn had become acquainted 
the day befure, and whom he had invited to breakfast for 
the following morning. 

When we finally made good our retreat, a man followed 
behind us, who heaved, from time to time, sighs which 
seemed to come from the bottom of his heart. He fol- 
lowcd us through one of the alleys in the garden, and then 
addressed Leon with a voice which I shall never forget :-—~ 
** Young man,” he said, ‘* remember the lesson which (, 
am now giving to you: it is fifteen years since I entered 
these premises for the first time, and I was then witness 
of a suicide which deprived an individual of his honour 
and his life at the same tine; that example has not cor- 





rected me, but let my own fate operate more powerfully 
upon you.” On finishing these words he held a pistol to 
his mouth, and, before we had time to stop him, he pulled 
the trigger and blew out his brains, 

This terrible catastrophe, added to the events whith 
had preceded it, agitated us to such a degree, that we 
were unable to utter a connected sentence betore we 











parted ; but I hope that Leon has not been warned in vain. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








(ORIGINAL. ] 
COUNTRY WAKES,* OR RUSHBEARINGS. 
gE 


Wakes are of very high antiquity. 
their origin cannot be ascertained ; but institutions very 
similar i their nature and form, doubtless, existed at a 
period considerably anterior to the mission of Austin, the 
monk.+ That celebrated churchman, who was deeply 
acquainted with human nature, and, with the powerful 
influence which hereditary prejudices and local assoctations 
possess over the mind, did not attempt to root out the su- 
perstitious customs of our Saxon ancestors. He well knew 
that such an attempt would either prove fatal to the cause 
of his mission, or at least greatly retard its success. He, 
therefore, wisely consecrated some of those customs to the 
use of the Christian church, and, among them, the wake 
In conjunction with Mellitus (the abbot) his friend and 
companion, he obtained a bull from the reigning pontiff, 
Gregory the Great, which directed that the wake should 
continue to be held, not as a Pagan rite, but as an in- 
struinent of Christian devotion. 

We accordingly find that wakes were afterwards used 
to commemorate the dedication of churches to their patron 
saints. On those occasions, multitudes assembled from 
all parts to pass the whole evening in the parish church, 
in the exercises of watching, singing, and’ prayer. The 
following day was distinguished by great feasting and 
rejoicing ; and it may be easily conceived, that, however 
innocent these festivals might be in their design, many 
excesses would soon attend them. The most disgraceful 
scenes of drunkenness and debauchery were exhibited at 
these weekly meetings. ‘This perversion of their original 
design was laid at length before the ecclesiastical rulers 
of the kingdom, and a canon made in the reign of Edgar 
loudly condemned the irregularities to which we have 
alluded. Some statutes were made to restrain them, and 
a decree passed that the wakes should no longer be held 
weckly, but at much greater intervals.- This decree was 
of essential service ; it diminished the number of holidays 
—a number so great as greatly to injure the interests of 
agriculture and the arts; and it consequently prevented 
the idle and the mischievous from indulging so frequently 
in their favourite vices. But, whenever the festivals were 
celebrated, not all the authority of church and state could 
keep the multitude in awe. The parish churchyard and 
the adjoining fields were, on the commemorative day, filled 
with the idle and the dissolute—with fiddlers, jugglers, 
prostitutes, and thieves. Booths were erected, under 
which spirituous liquors, ale, wine, and, indeed, every 
species of merchandise were sold. Not even Sunday was 
free from profaneness ; and many ages elapsed before the 
festivals on that day were abolished. This abolition, 
which was effected in the reign of Henry the Sixth, was, 
however subsequently removed by the heads of the Refor- 
mation. Both James the First and Archbishop Laud 
countenanced Sunday wakes; not, indeed, with the pur- 
pose of encouraging immorality, but in opposition, perhaps, 
to the absurd rigour of the Puritans. During the Com. 
monwealth, the latter triumphed in their turn, and sup- 
pressed these festivals, not only on the Sabbath, but also 
on every other day; but the restoration of the King 
prought with it that of the wakes. 

For centuries before the Reformation the vigils were 
discontinued, and the festivals only observed. Rushes 
were brought to the parish church, and scattered about 





* in Latin vigile, from the nocturnal watchings in the 
ehurches. 

4+ ** Hwe eadem sunt que apud ethnicos Paganalla diceban- 
tur."—Srriuman.—With all due reverence for the autho- 
rity of this great man, the classical reader will not easily per- 
evive that our Wakes are the same as the heathen Paganalia, 
chough the former were unquestionably derived from the 
latter. 

¢ We bave not at present any means of ascertaining at 
what period these Wakes began to be celebrated annually ; 
eertalaly long before the Reformation. 


jin the aisles.* Whether our ancestors constructed, in 
waggons and carts, the same fantastic heaps as our rustic 
countrymen do at present is very doubtful. The rush- 


The time of Catt, as it is called, is so unlike any thing with which we 


are conversant, that no description could make it intel- 
ligible to the person who has never seen one. As the 
| wakes geneyally take place towards the close of summer, 
| the rushes are found very comfortable to the feet in the 
| Severity of winter. 

The drunken and licentious revels, for which these 
annual meetings are loudly condemned by the religious 
portion of the community, render them very unfit places 
for the resort of the young. Habits of dissipation are, it 
is to be feared, there acquired, which no future prudence 
can wholly destroy: and yet the admirer of ancient ob- 
servances would pause before he wished the abolition of 
one which has existed in this country for more than twelve 
hundred years: he would rather see it subjected to certain 
salutary restraints. A small number of constables would 
be sufficient to preserve the peace at these assemblies. 


Liverpool. . 
(To be continued.) 





«® Juncus majoribus festis sparsus in ecclesia et alibi.” 
Cons. MSS. Aug. Lem. fd. 
“* Redolenti gramine tem pli 
Sternitur omne solum; ramisque virentibus are.” 
Reg. Pap. Navgeargt. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1a,—Being desirous of attaining a knowledge of the 
German and Spanish languages, you, or any of your cor- 
respondents who may be capable of doing so, would confer 
an obligation by giving me, through the medium of the 
Kaleidoscope, a list of the authors in those languages who 
are best suited for progressive study, commencing with the 
earliest rudimenis. Being also anxious for gencral infor. 
mation, a list of our own authors from whom I might best 
glean it, would greatly oblige, Yours, &c. JUVENIS. 


Ca Gorrespoudents. 


Tue Rev. R. Puitip.—The statement that this gentleman 
is leaving Newington Chapel to settle at Hoxton (as noticed 
in the Local Department of this day’s Kaleidoscope) is untrue. 
He is merely going to supply Hoxton Chapel fur some weeks. 
We regret that the contradiction to the statement could 
not appear in the whole of our publication. 


GRamMMATICAL QuERY.—If Sifter will point out to us the par- 
ticular passages in Hume, which he tells us Cobbett has been 
carping at, we shall be then enabled to answer his query, 
which we cannot now do, except by observing generally, 
that there are no works extant in which grammatical 
inaccuracies may not be detected.—We never heard any 
one dispute this fact except that egregious egotist Cob- 
bett, who, while he is perpetually dealing in hyper- 
criticisms upon grammatical slips, may himself be found 
tripping as often as any writer extant. If his wor- 
shippers doubt the fact, we can supply them instances 
in abundance, from almost any of his Registers, as we al- 

















Correspondence. 


T0 THE EDITOR. 

S1r,— I am greatly honoured by your prompt attention 
to my dreams; to which, I must say, you have done 
ample justice. In reply to your invitation, to pursue the 
subject, as it affects the rise of the port of Manchester on 
the rnins of Liverpool, I honestly confess to you I never 
dreamt of such an event.—The idea, in fact, is too visionary 
to form even ** the fabric of a vision ;”* for I would have 
you know, Sir, that these ** dreams” of mine are not 
** such stuff” as you suppose them; but that they treat of 
events which, in all probability, will be realized: in proof 
of which, I ought to have mentioned before, what certainly 
adds to the curiosity of the thing, that the principal part 
of that article (viz. 1855) was written more than two years 
ago, before cither science or. speculation had launched 
their thousand whimseys on the world. I except, of 
course, that part which alludes to our friend Gerard, the 
painter (in whose welfare, I am sure, you are no less inte- 
rested than I am); and happy shall I be, if, at the same 
time that I excite a smile amongst your readers, I should 
be the means of attracting their attention to the case of an 
ingenious artist ; and more than that, a highly deserving, 
but unfortunate, individual. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Bristol, March 5, 1825. S. T. 

P.S.—I find Gerard is about to publish some poems.— 
That part, too, of my dream then will come to pass! 








* There are certain circumstances connected with the 
names of these rival towns, which, in justice, I ought not to 
suppress here, great stress having been laid on them by the 
Mancunian, and other conjurers, as highly portentous of 
* coming events.” What do you think the word Liverpool is 
derivedfrom? What, in short, doesit mean? Sir, I grieve 
to tell you; but the truth must out. ‘Tis neither more nor 
less than leave our pool, the Mauchester interpretation of 
which is, that they, the men of Manchester, will Leave 
our pool (that is, your pool) or dock, or docks, of which 
they say the recent project is in part a fulfilment.— 
Another circumstance has grcat weight with them; and lam 
willing to own augurs no good to you; it will cause your 
trade to go to Dee quay, and make you pray for Mersey. Even 
the name of their own town, as influencing in a material de- 
gree the future destinies of Chester, has been tortured into 
an omen (or, as my informant had it, an omnium) in favour of 





| their ultimate success, Manchester meaning, literally, to make 


a Manof Chester! Lam sure you will agree with me (to use 
the words of our immortal bard, doubtless in reference to this 
event) 

* This, this was the unkindest cut of all!” 





Ways read them, although we heartily despise the writer. 
This bullying boaster, sometime ago, wrote a petition to the 
House of Commons (we believe it was) which he declared to 
be a inodel of perfect composition. We have no objection to 
take this paragon as a test, and we will wager a trifle, that 
we will point out several blunders in this matchless peti- 
tion. There is a paragraph in the Register of March 12, 
which has this moment caught our eye, and which we 
shall transcribe as a specimen of the slips to which we 
have adverted; and we could pledge ourselves to point out 
hundreds of the same kind in the works of this vain boaster. 
The passage to which we now allude, is to be found in, page 
670, begiuning in the 16th line. It is as follows, “‘ What 
works of real science do they, or have they ever furnished 
their country?” Mr. Cobbett may criticise Hume; but he 
will be at a loss to find such a blundering sentence as the 
foregving in the works of that celebrated philosopher and 
historian. 

MAXIMS FOR THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH.—We shall next 
week give a place te the extract from Sir A. Cooper's Lectures, 
and also two other articles transmitted on a former occa- 
sion by H. with whose notions, as expressed in his private 
note, we, however, by no means agree. We cannot recog- 
nise the propriety of calling a female “a blue stocking,” 
because a popular and scientific writer thinks proper todedi- 
cate his works to her. We suspect our correspondent to be 
an antiquated bachelor, who hus an overweening opinion of 
the superiority of his own sex; but we can assure him that 
it has fallen to our lof to be acquainted with females, whose 
opinions upon matters of taste, criticism, and general pro- 
priety, we value more than those of any “ Lord of the crea- 
tion” of our acquaintance; and yet these females have not 
a jot of the blue stocking in their composition. 


Po.iticaL Economy.—In compliance with the suggestion of 
A Constant Reader, we shall next week insert Mr. Marshall's 
Lecture on Population and Wages, as lately delivered at the 
Leeds Mechanics’ lustitute. 


Country Wakes AND RUSHBEARINGS.—The conclusion of this 
article shall be given next week, and, in the meantime, 
the injunction of the writer, conveyed in the postscript, 
shall be complied with. 

ELoQueNnce AND PuLpit LEARNING.—We cannot reply defini- 
tively to Zencs until we see the dissertation to which he 
alludes. Whatever may be its merits, it will not be prac- 
ticable to give it in the Mercury, even in successive por- 
tions, while Parliament is sitting. The Kaleidoscope pre- 
sentsa much more convenient, and, indeed, eligible medium 
for giving publicity to such a communication; and, if the 
essay on perusal appears to us likely to interest the majority 
of our readers, our columns are at Zenes’s service. 


Burning or Wipows.—We have just received a number of 
the Calcutta John Bult of Nov. 5, containing the particulars 
of a recent suttee, detailed at considerable length. ‘This is 
in reserve for early publication. ’ 
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